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CLOSING  OF  THE  NORTHERN  INDIAN  MISSION. 


f 


THE  April  conference  of  1856 
had  just  adjourned,  and  the 
Saints  were  wending  their  way 
homeward,  rejoicing  in  the 
good  spirit  which  had  been 
manifest  in  the  meetings  just 
brought  to  a  close. 

It  was  with  peculiar  feelings 
that  one.  Elder  Thomas  Day, 
retraced  his  steps  homeward. 
For  some  time  he  had  been 
expecting  a  missionary  call  to  his  native 
land,  England.  He  had  looked  forward 
with  anticipated  pleasure  in  visiting  old, 
familiar  scenes;  localities  where  many 
happy  hours  had  been  spent  in  his  boy- 
hood days,  his  birth-place,  and  the  home 
of  the  "old  folks."  Above  all  had  he 
rejoiced  that  he  would  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  carrying  the  "old,  old  story"  to 
his  kindred.  How  his  blood  had  tingled 
at  the  thought,  and  how  his  heart  had 
swollen  at  the  prospect  of  carrying  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  some  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood!  For  the  present, 
however,  all  these  anticipations  had  been 
dispelled  by  the  announcement  at  con- 
ference, that  he,  among  others,  was 
called  as  a  missionary  to  labor  in  the 
Northern  Indian  Mission. 


This  mission  was  opened  in  the  year 
1855,  and  some  twenty  elders  responded 
to  the  call  of  President  Brigham  Young. 
The  headquarters  of  the  mission  were 
in  the  Salmon  River  country,  in  north- 
ern Idaho,  and  the  mission  of  the 
brethren  was  to  carry  civilization  to  the 
Bannock  and  Shoshone  Indians.  As 
may  be  presumed,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
call  was  surrounded  with  obstacles.  And 
the  thought  of  a  journey  of  some  four 
hundred  miles  through  the  sagebrush, 
with  but  scant  provisions,  prospects  not 
of  the  brightest,  and  cattle  as  the  loco- 
motive power,  was  not  apt  to  give  one 
much  encouragement. 

As  Elder  Day  left  the  conference  he 
was  asked,  "Do  you  intend  to  respond 
to  this  call.''  If  it  were  me,  I  would  refuse 
to  go."  The  answer  was  characterized 
by  the  determination  exhibited  by  Bro- 
ther Day  throughout  the  mission,  "Go.'' 
Why,yes,  if  it  takes  my  head  off."  What 
were  obstacles  to  him.''  He  had  been 
called  by  the  servant  of  God,  and  that 
power  which  had  called  him  would  pro- 
tect him. 

The  call,  however,  brought  with  it 
many  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
come.    Each  man  was  required  to  take 
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with  him  three  bushels  of  wheat,  three 
hundred  pounds  of  tlour,  and  seeds  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  a  northern  climate. 
This  was  no  easy  matter.  The  year 
previous  the  grasshoppers  had  played 
havoc  with  the  crops,  hence  flour  was  a 
very  scarce  commodity.  Little  ones 
cried  for  bread,  and  men  labored,  hun- 
gry and  faint,  on  small  rations.  Elder 
Day  purchased  some  groceries,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  e.xchange  them  for 
the  needed  articles. 

At  last  the  day  of  departure,  April  15, 
arrived.  Brother  Day  had  bid  his  wife 
and  family  a  sorrowful  farewell,  and 
with  his  companion,  Joseph  Harker, 
commenced  their  long  journey.  He  had 
not  crossed  the  borders  of  the  v/ard 
where  he  resided, when  a  friend  inquired 
into  his  condition.  The  reply  was  given: 
"Ten  pounds  of  flour  at  home,  and  for 
myself — hope."  With  a  smile  the 
friend  replied,  "Go  in  peace!  I  shall 
see  that  your  family  does  not  want." 

The  various  settlements  were  can- 
vassed as  they  journeyed  north,  and  at 
length  the  wheat  and  flour  were  ob- 
tained at  Willard.  Five  missionaries 
had  left  Salt  Lake  City — Thomas  Day, 
Thomas  Corless,  John  Priest,  James 
Walker  and  Joseph  Harker,  and  these 
were  joined  at  Brigham  City  by  others 
who  had  been  called  from  the  sur- 
rounding settlements.  For  sixty  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake  City  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  white  people;  beyond  was 
a  wild,  uninviting,  uninhabited  country, 
covered  with  sagebrush;  but  ultimately 
they  reached  their  journey's  end — Fort 
Lemhi. 

The  soil  was  rich  and  easy  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  prospects  looked  bright  for 
a  bounteous  crop.  Imagine,  however,the 
missionaries'  dismay  one  warm,  summer 
morning  to  find  the  grasshoppers  busily 
engaged  devouring  the  young  plants. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  crops. 


but  without  avail.  In  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  not  a  green  spear  was  visible. 
It  was  not  long  before  their  provisions 
began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  so  a 
committee — Elder  Day  among  the  num- 
ber— journeyed  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  ob- 
tain a  fresh  supply.  They  were  author- 
ized to  canvass  the  settlements  of  north- 
ern Utah,  which  they  did,  and  thus 
replenished  their  food  supply. 

During  Elder  Day's  stay  in  Salt 
Lake  City  President  Young  was  notified 
of  the  approach  of  Johnson's  army,  and 
immediate  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the 
scattered  settlements  together  into  a 
firmer  body. 

Elder  Day  returned  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  1857,  to  his  field  of  labor. 
Here  he  found  his  missionary  com- 
panions had  been  blessed  with  boun" 
tiful  harvests.  Living  among  the 
Indians,  however,  was  a  mountaineer  by 
the  name  of  Powell.  Upon  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  soldiers  to  destro_v  the 
"Mormons,"  he  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  take  advantage  of  the.  situation  and 
steal  the  stock  belonging  to  the  fort. 
On  February  24,  1858,  their  intention 
was  communicated  to  Brother  Day,  and 
he  in  turn  communicated  the  news  to 
the  president  of  the  mission.  Elder 
Thomas  S.  Smith.  One  brother,  George 
McBride,  who  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  president,  laughed  derisively  at 
the  idea  of  trouble  arising  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Next  day,  February  25,  1858,  Brother 
Day  noticed  the  Indians  suspiciously  ap- 
proaching the  cattle.  Two  of  the  men 
had  accompanied  President  Smith  to  the 
mountains,  others  were  at  work  on  their 
farms,  so  that  only  nine  remained  to 
seize  their  arms  and  hastily  pursue  the 
Indians.  As  they  approached  them, 
Elder  McBride,  being  on  horseback, 
dashed  towards  the  herd,  when  he  was 
shot  dead,  the  Indians  losing  no  time  in 
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obtaining  his  scalp.  The  missionaries 
had  discovered  by  this  time  that  the  few 
savages  driving  the  cattle  were  not  the 
only  ones  with  whom  they  had  to  deal, 
but  that  some  two  or  three  hundred  In- 
dians, headed  by  their  chief.  Rocky 
Kay,  had  surrounded  them. 

The  killing  of  Brother  McBride  and 
the  finding  of  a  herder  stripped  and  left 
for  dead,  and  the  realization  of  their 
perilous  position,  completely  unnerved 
the  missionaries,  and  a  panic  ensued. 
All  began  to  run,  when  Elder  Day,  sens- 
ing their  danger,  called  to  them,  im- 
ploring them  to  form  into  a  solid  body. 
This  they  did.  They  appointed  William 
Taylor  to  be  their  captain,  and  then 
commenced  a  retreat — no  easy  matter, 
as  the  Indians  lay  between  them  and  the 
fort.  They  pressed  solidly  forward,  lev- 
eling their  guns  as  they  approachsd  the 
savages,  the  latter  whirling  away  to 
avoid  the  threatened  fire.  The  Indians 
would  then  station  themselves  further 
on,  when  the  same  tactics  would  be  re- 
peated. They,  however,  soon  tired  of 
harassing  the  men,  and  started  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  stock,  which  they 
secured;  the  missionaries  losing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  head  of  cattle  and 
thirty-  head  of  horses. 

During  the  threatened  panic,  an  In- 
dian rode  swiftly  toward  Brother  Day, 
concealing  his  body  behind  his  horse. 
Hastily  dismounting  at  a  short  distance, 
he  took  deliberate  aim.  Quite  uncon- 
cerned. Brother  Day  looked  down  the 
barrel  of  the  gun,  when,  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  the  Indian  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  oft  without  firing. 

Arriving  at  the  fort  they  were  met  by 
President  Smith  and  his  companions, 
who  had  made  an  attempt  to  rescue 
their  brethren, but  they  were  intercepted 
by  the  Indians.  Brother  Smith  had  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  in  the  wrist. 
The  Elders  working  in  the  hay  field  had 


also  been  attacked,  one  young  man 
named  Miller  having  been  killed,  the 
others  escaped  by  flight  to  the  river, 
whilst  their  hay  had  been  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed. 

Word  was  sent  to  President  Young, 
and  the  brethren  were  recalled.  As 
their  teams  and  wagons  had  been 
stolen,  they  were  compelled  to  traverse 
the  four  hundred  miles  of  snow-cov- 
ered ground  between  them  and  home  on 
foot;  and  thus  closed  the  Salmon  River 
Indian  Mission. 

Elder  Thomas  Day  never  returned  to 
England,  but  he  had  set  an  example  of 
obedience  worthy  of  imitation.  He  had 
gained  the  love  and  respect  of  those  pre- 
siding over  him,  and  had  also  learned 
that  God  protects  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Hirri. 

H.  J.  Halton. 
0 

"AS  THY  DAYS  MAY  DEMAND." 


1^    EVER    shall    I    forget  that  Sab- 
bath    morning!*     The    sun    rose 

Mia^l  bright  and  clear  over  the  broad 
e.xpanse  of  ocean  waves  that  rolled  in 
ever  restless  fashion,  and  flung  their 
snowy  crests  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
warm  sunlight,  then  joined  in  the  mad 
race  to  the  black  rocks  ahead,  there  to 
beat  in  fretful  murmur  against  their 
slimy  sides. 

All  nature  seemed  under  a  spell:  so 
calm  and  serene  with  only  a  gentle 
breeze  to  rustle  the  lofty  palms  o'er 
head — an  ominous  silence  it  seemed  to 
me,  causing  a  feeling  of  loneliness  to 
creep  over  my  soul  and  a  vague  unrest. 
"Come,  Dear,"  said  my  husband, 
taking  my  hand,  for  he  was  quick  to 
note  the  first  appearance  of  sadness  on 
my  face,  "Let  us  take  a  walk  upon  the 
beach  until  meeting  time." 


*April  2,  iS 
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Ever  eager  for  a  stroll  I  gladly  con- 
sented, and  together  we  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  upon  which  our  house 
was  situated.  We  loved  the  grand  old 
ocean,  and  many  an  hour  had  we  spent 
in  the  shadow  of  the  palms,  struggling 
with  a  foreign  tongue,  where  the  lashing 
of  the  waves  upon  the  beach  seemed  to 
bring  a  peace  and  joy  to  our  souls.  And 
often  on  moonlit  nights  we  sat  inhaling 
the  warm,  tropical  breezes,  while  our 
thoughts  returned  to  our  mountain  home 
and  friends  so  far  away. 

Turning  and  surveying  our  little  vil- 
lage, I  said,  "How  strange  it  all  seems, 
our  being  here  in  Samoa  so  far  away 
from  home,  surrounded  by  a  strange 
people  and  trying  to  teach  them  the 
Gospel  in  their  native  tongue."  "Yes," 
observed  my  husband,  "but  we  cannot 
now  appreciate  this  lovely  land  or  the 
privilege  we  enjoy.  When  we  return 
home  then  we  shall  think  of  how  pleas- 
ant it  all  was.  See  the  Saints  and 
school  children  sitting  in  their  little 
huts,  so  quiet  and  devotional,  waiting 
for  the  hour  of  meeting." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "our  people  at  home 
can  learn  a  lesson  of  reverence  for  the 
Lord's  day,  from  these  humble  Saints." 

Four  houses  composed  our  little  vil- 
lage. The  one  nearest  the  beach,  made 
of  bamboo,  was  our  meeting  and  dwell- 
ing house  combined,  divided  by  a  thin 
partition;  the  three  remaining  houses 
were  occupied  by  Saints  and  our  school 
children,  all  were  surrounded  by  a  rude, 
rock  wall  some  three  feet  high.  This 
was  the  extent  of  our  vision  as  a  dense 
forest  surrounded  us  on  three  sides,  our 
only  view  being  over  the  broad  ocean 
on  the  east. 

Through  the  bush  some  distance  to 
the  south  lived  Elder  David  Kinison,  one 
of  our  white  Saints  with  his  family,  in 
a  frame  house,  while  a  little  farther  was 
the  native  village  of  Fogapoa. 


We  were  now  joined  bv  some  of  our 
little  dusky  school  children;  but  our 
thoughts  were  soon  interrupted  by  "Oi, 
oi,  vaai,  o  se  manuao  Peritania!"  (O, 
see  an  English  man  of  war.*)  We 
turned  to  the  ocean  and  our  sight  veri- 
fied the  statement,  for  there,  outside 
the  reef,  she  lay,  and  boats  were  plying 
between  her  and  the  shore.  We  vaguely 
wondered  upon  what  business  she  was 
bent. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  past 
skirmishes  upon  an  adjacent  island  be- 
tween the  natives  and  foreign  powers. 
We  had  often  heard  the  booming  of 
cannon,  and  meagre  reports  had  reached 
us  of  the  conflict  which  was  being  waged; 
but  as  yet  our  island,  Savaii,  had  been  un- 
disturbed. We  knew  full  well  there  was 
trouble  ahead  and  sent  up  a  silent  peti- 
tion to  Heaven  for   protection. 

The  sound  of  the  "pate"  or  wooden 
bells  now  reached  our  ears  and  we  has- 
tened to  our  post  of  duty — the  place  of 
the  morning  service.  As  the  Saints 
came  quietly  in,  a  troubled  expression 
was  visible  upon  their  usually  serene 
and  peaceful  features.  They  too  had 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  dreaded 
man-of-war,  and  terror  filled  their  hearts. 

After  the  opening  exercises.  Elder 
Warnick,  our  companion,  addressed  the 
assembly  and  a  peaceful  spirit  pervaded 
the  room. 

Before  the  people  dispersed  Sunday 
School  was  immediate^'  called  lest  the 
children  again  become  excited  and  unable 
to  attend  their  lessons.  I  adjourned  as 
usual  with  the  primary  class  to  our  dwell- 
ing room,  where  the  children  grouped 
about  me  on  the  floor  intent  on  hearing  a 
story,  their  black  eyes  full  of  expectancy. 
The  story  was  fairly  begun  when  in  the 
distance  the  sound  of  rapid  firing  reached 
our    startled   ears.      The   little   brown- 
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faced  tots  instinctively  drew  nearer  my 
chair,  and  little  Freddie  asked  in  a 
plaintive  voice,  "Are  we  all  going  to  be 
killed?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I,  "the  Lord  will 
protect  us  if  we  trust  in  Him."  At  the 
same  time  my  own  heart  was  full  of  fear 
as  I  thought  of  our  unprotected  position, 
for  I  knew  we  were  in  danger  from  ran- 
dom firing  on  account  of  the  density  of 
the  forest  which  surrounded,  if  not 
from  malicious  intent.  But  I  concealed 
my  fears  and  told  them  we  would  not 
be  harmed. 

Gradually  the  firing  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dismiss 
school,  not  being  able  to  longer  keep 
order. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  door  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  burst  upon  our  view 
from  the  south,  and  we  knew  the  neat 
little  village  of  Fogapoa  was  being  laid 
waste  by  ruthless  hands.  The  ashes 
fell  thickly  around  us,  and  the  frightened 
children  huddled  together  in  one  corner, 
their  eyes  intently  watching  us  to  see  if 
there  were  cause  for  alarm,  and  we  knew 
we  must  be  brave,  as  the  least  sign  of 
weakness  on  our  part  would  be  quickly 
detected. 

A  volley  of  shots  sounded  uncomfort- 
ably near;  together  we  stepped  to  the 
door;  another  volley  passed  over  the 
house  severing  the  leaves  from  the  trees 
overhead  and  they  fell  fluttering  like 
stricken  birds  to  our  feet.  We  knew 
not  whether  we  were  surrounded  bv 
friends  or  foes,  as  nothing  could  as  yet 
be  seen. 

Soon  a  sound  as  of  chopping  we  heard 
in  the  direction  of  the  white  man's 
house,  and  Elder  Warnick  said,  "I  will 
take  the  path  to  the  south;  you  go  by 
the  other  to  the  beach  and  we  will  see 
if  we  can  determine  our  situation.  If 
you  see  any  soldiers  let  them  know  there 
are  people  in  this  nook." 


So  he  went.  Husband  and  I  made 
our  way  to  the  beach,  (for  I  must  con- 
fess I  kept  near  him,  as  I  felt  if  danger 
came  we  had  better  share  it  together). 
There  we  saw  two  boats,  filled  with 
English  sailors,  battling  with  the  waves, 
for  a  fierce  wind  had  suddenly  risen  as 
though  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  tu- 
mult on  shore.  In  the  front  of  each 
boat  was  a  gatling  gun  ready  for  action. 
We  waved  our  hands  to  them,  then 
quickly  returned  to  the  frightened  group 
within. 

Gazing  from  the  open  window  a  sight 
met  our  view  which  caused  our  hearts  to 
fill  with  dread.  Through  the  bush,  their 
red  caps  and  painted  faces  hideous  to 
behold,  came  a  hundred  armed  natives 
on  the  path  lately  taken  by  Elder  War- 
nick. 

With  their  springy,  running  gait,  gaz- 
ing first  this  way  then  that,  animal-like, 
they  appeared  as  though  looking  for 
prey  fearful  of  being  apprehended  in 
their  search. 

Our  thoughts  flew  to  Elder  Warnick. 
Was  he  safe.'  But  scarce  could  we 
frame  the  thought,  before  our  house  was 
surrounded  on  the  south.  I  rushed  to 
my  husband,  he  grasped  my  trembling 
hands,  and  gazing  above  we  uttered  a 
voiceless  prayer  to  our  Father  for  pro- 
tection. 

My  husband  went  to  the  door  to  com- 
mand them  back,  they  obeyed  but 
rushed  round  to  the  other  side.  Just 
then,  loud  and  clear  rang  out  a  white 
man's  voice.  "I  will  shoot  the  first  man 
who  enters  that  house." 

We  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  knew 
they  were  under  command. 

Going  outside  we  then  conversed  with 
the  captain,  who  seemed  surprised  to 
know  there  were  people  living  where  we 
were.  They  were  in  search  of  rebel 
natives  and  had  routed  them  from  the 
village   of    Fogapoa.       The   natives  of 
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whom  we  were  so  frightened  had  been 
trained  by  this  officer  to  assist  the  sol- 
diers, and  were  a  great  help  to  them  in 
restoring  peace  to  the  land,  as  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  native  plan  of 
warfare. 

Soon  we  were  joined  by  Elder  War- 
nick  who  related  his  experience  with  the 
native  warriors.  He  had  met  them  in 
the  path  and  several  guns  were  levelled 
on  him.  He  looked  down  their  shining 
barrels  for  an  instant,  undecided  what 
to  do,  knowing  that  retreat  was  danger- 
ous. Summoning  his  courage  he  informed 
them  that  he  was  a  missionary  and  told 
them  to  drop  their  guns,  which  they  did 
and  allowed  him  to  proceed  in  peace. 

Soon  the  search  for  rebel  natives  was 
ended:  the  soldiers  then  repaired  to 
the  vessel  and  peace  was  again  restored 
to  our  little  village. 

When  thinking  calmly  over  the  events 
of  the  day  we  surmised  that  perhaps  our 
fears  had  been  groundless.  But  later 
we  learned  that  while  our  house  was 
surrounded  by  the  native  troops  there 
lay  concealed  behind  our  rock-wall  a 
party  of  rebel  natives  ready  to  open  fire 
upon  them.  One  of  the  party,  observ- 
ing us,  commanded  them  to  refrain  from 
firing,  saying,  "See  there  are  white 
people  there!  they  are  the  servants  of 
the  Lord.  If  we  fire  we  shall  all  be 
killed. 

Upon  learning  this  fact  we  knew  that 
the  moment  we  felt  most  truly  safe,  was 
in  realit}'  the  moment  of  our  greatest 
danger.  But  we  again  saw  that  our 
Father  is  watching  over  His  servants 
who  are  doing  His  will,  and  the  beauti- 
ful words  of  the  poet  came  vividly  to 
mind, 

"At  home  or  abroad, 

On  the  land  or  the  sea, 
As  thy  days  may  demand. 

So  thy  succor  shall  be." 

Myra  I.  Longliiirst. 


THE  SWISS  BOY  MISSIONARY. 


im 


N  the  Swiss  valleys  the  Decem- 
ber  snows   covered    the  whole 

country    for    miles    and    miles 

around.  The  icicles  hung  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  king  Winter 
reigned  supreme.  The  lakes  and  streams 
were  covered  with  a  thick,  glassy  mirror 
of  ice ;  but  the  people  were  hardy  and  in- 
dustrious, and  they  did  not  seem  to  mind 
the  cold.  At  this  time,  in  a  humble  cot- 
tage in  Stafa,  Zurich,  a  little  boy  was 
born.  His  parents  were  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  were  honest,  hard- 
working people.  The  child  grew  and  was 
the  joy  of  the  young  husband  and  wife. 
At  the  proper  age  our  little  hero  was  sent 
to  school;  but  whenever  school  was  not 
in  session  and  in  the  mornings  and  even- 
ings, Raymond  was  kept  busy  helping 
his  mother  with  her  household  duties. 
The  mother  was  obliged  to  earn  what 
she  could,  and  she  worked  at  making 
hair  nets,  which  were  in  great  demand 
in  those  days.  Therefore  Raymond  was 
pressed  into  household  service,  such  as 
washing  dishes,  sweeping  floors,  and 
such  other  work  as  he  could  perform. 
And  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  our  little 
Swiss  lad,  that  he  never  shirked,  neither 
did  he  murmur,  or  think  his  tasks  were 
too  severe. 

When  Raymond  was  twelve  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  the  factory,  where  he 
helped  to  earn  the  living  for  the  family. 
He  worked  steadily  and  without  missing 
a  day;  until  one  day,  through  some  neg- 
lect or  carelessness,  he  met  with  a  very 
painful  accident.  His  hands  were  caught 
in  one  of  the  swiftly  moving  wheels  of 
the  mill  and  three  of  his  fingers  were 
torn  off. 

This  accident  disabled  the  poor  boy 
for  a  while,  but  when  the  soreness  and 
pain  had  left  the  hand  and  arm,  and 
when   the   injured    members   were   suf 
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ficiently  healed,  the  history  of  his  be- 
loved Switzerland  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  And  how  eagerly  did  he  devour 
its,  to  him,  sacred  pages!  With  what 
intense  interest  did  he  peruse  the  strug- 
gles, the  successes  and  failures,  and,  at 
last,  the  triumph  of  his  country!  In  the 
heart  of  every  Swiss  boy  and  girl  there 
lives  a  strong  love  of  liberty  and  of  their 
fatherland.  The  noble  Swiss  had  brok- 
en from  the  tyrant's  yoke — they  were 
free!  In  the  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
lakes,  in  the  valleys  smiling  beneath  a 
brilliant  sun,  in  the  vineyards  growing 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills, 
in  the  well-tilled  gardens,  in  the  orch- 
ards and  farms,  in  the  lowing  of  the 
herds,  in  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  in 
the  picturesque,  snow-capped  Alps, in  the 
gentle  murmur  of  the  gurgling  streams; 
in  all  this  he  hears  the  echo  of 
Hberty!  And  yet  there  could  not  be 
found  a  people  whose  youth  honored 
and  respected  parents,  old  age  and 
their  superiors  more  than  did  the  youth 
of  this  land. 

At  last  Raymond  was  well  enough  to 
again  perform  his  labors  at  the  factory. 
He  now  had  food  for  thought.  Although 
but  a  boy  in  years,  his  mind  was  devel- 
oping, his  mental  powers  were  being 
strengthened  by  observation  and  disci- 
pline. When  the  parents  observed  the 
strong  intellectual  inclinations  of  the 
boy,  they  encouraged  and  fostered  his 
love  of  books.  Therefore,  in  the  even- 
ings, when  his  tasks  were  done,  he  was 
allowed  to  read,  write  and  study. 

Time  passed  on,  and  one  day  Ray- 
mond came  home  in  a  flush  of  excite- 
ment and  said  in  his  native  tongue,  "Oh! 
mother,  I  have  heard  something  new 
and  strange;  a  man  is  here  who  tells  of 
a  new  faith,  and  yet  he  proves  every 
word  by  the  Bible.  Oh,  I  wish  you  and 
father  could  go  and  hear  him:  he  will 
preach  in   the   school   house  tomorrow 


night.  Oh,  do  go,  mother!"  "Perhaps 
we  will,  my  son,"  the  mother  answered. 
Next  evening  the  father  was  otherwise 
engaged,  but  Raymond  and  his  mother 
attended  the  proposed  meeting.  They 
listened  attentively  and  caught  the  spirit 
of  truth  as  the  words  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  speaker;  the  honest-hearted 
mother  wondering  all  the  while  what 
her  husband  would  think  of  it.  Not 
long  after,  Raymond  invited  the  Mormon 
Elder  to  his  humble  home,  and  he  gladly 
shared  the  hospitahty  of  these  warm- 
hearted people. 

As  Mrs.  Beck  had  feared,  her  husband 
could  not  so  readily  understand  the 
truth,  as  she  and  her  son  had  done.  He 
wanted  more  time  and  wished  to  weigh 
the  matter  carefully;  many  conflicting 
thoughts  and  emotions  wandered  through 
his  mind.  "He  would  think  it  over." 
Little  did  those  parents  think  that  this 
son,  who  seemed  so  bright,  so  active, 
and  yet  so  firm  and  unyielding  when 
principle  and  truth  were  assailed,  little 
did  they  think  that  this  lad  would  make 
such  rapid  strides  in  the  new  faith, 
would  labor  with  such  zeal  that  his  faith 
would  increase,  and  that  one  daj'  he 
would  become  a  shining  light  anong  his 
people.     But  so  it  has  been. 

And  now  the  seed  sown  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  boy  hero  had  matured 
and  ripened;  he  was  ready  for  baptism, 
which  ordinance  he  received,  and  later 
was  ordained  an  Elder  and  sent  forth  to 
preach. 

A  new  trial  now  awaited  Raymond's 
mother.  Gladly  she  would  have  put  the 
time  of  his  departure  far  from  her,  but 
her  boy,  true  to  his  own  convictions, 
must  tell  the  glad  message  to  others. 
His  friend  and  teacher  was  no  other 
than  the  much  beloved  Dr.  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  In  his  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence. Dr.  Maeser  had  taught  young 
Raymond  and  his  parents  the  beautiful 
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truths  of  the  Gospel.  Preparations  were 
now  made  for  an  extended  trip  through 
the  country.  And  when  Raymond's 
parents  bade  him  good  by,  and  his 
mother  fervently  kissed  him  and  said, 
"God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  she  realized 
what  a  stay  he  had  been  in  the  home. 
But  Raymond  only  answered:  "Never 
mind,  mother;  things  will  be  brighter 
and  better  for  us  when  I  return." 

Summer  is  here  —  June,  with  her 
flowers  and  the  fragrant  rose,  the  birds 
chirp  merrily  and  seem  to  be  delighted 
as  they  flit  from  bough  to  bough  or  from 
tree  to  tree,  the  snow  is  all  gone  and  the 
valleys  are  covered  with  a  pale  green  and 
the  glass}'  lakes  reflect  the  image  of  the 
rugged  hills!  Young  Raymond  takes 
his  departure  and  his  heartbeats  high  as 
he  walks  through  the  open  fields,  and 
he  is  gladdened  by  the  grand  scenery  of 
his  native  land.  As  he  journeys  his  soul 
is  filled  with  prayer,  but  when  the 
thought  runs  through  his  mind  that 
when  the  day  closes  that  he  must  ask 
for  food  and  shelter  his  strong,  inde- 
pendent nature  recoils  and  there  ensues 
a  struggle  for  mastery.  Silently  utter- 
ing a  prayer  that  he  may  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Master,  our  boy  mis- 
sionary conquers.  He  knocks  at  the 
door  of  a  humble  dwelling  and  is  greet- 
ed by  a  plain-looking  woman  whose 
husband  is  a  farmer.  He  asks  for  the 
head  of  the  house  and  is  shown  in.  Sup- 
per is  prepared  and  he  partakes  with  the 
family.  After  supper  he  lays  before 
them  the  message  which  he  has  come 
to  deliver.  At  first  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  receive  it  reluctantly,  then  they 
become  more  interested;  the  boys  and 
girls  gather  around  the  young  mission- 
ary and  thus  the  seed  is  sown.  Some 
takes  root  in  fertile  soil  and  some  is  cast 
upon  stony  ground  where  it  withers  and 
dies  out.  After  a  good  night's  rest  Ray- 
,mond   bears   a   faithful    testimony  and 


departs,  leaving  his  blessing  with  those 
humble  peasants.  For  weeks  he  travels 
from  house  to  house  or  from  village  to 
village,  bearing  his  testimony  at  the  fire- 
sides or  wherever  he  has  opportunity. 
Many  were  so  astonished  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  youthful  missionary  that 
they  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  his 
earnest  appeals. 

It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field   or 
hill; 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet. 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still; 

And  the  last  notes  of  that  wild  horn  swell  by, 
Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

Raymond  had  been  tramping  all  day 
and  was  weary  and  footsore  but  not  dis- 
heartened, and  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  gathering  fast  he  began  to 
think  of  supper  and  a  place  for  a  night's 
repose.  Gazing  around  he  observed  a 
comfortable  looking  dwelling,  over  the 
front  door  of  which  appeared  the  words: 
"Bakery,  Fresh  Bread,  Cakes,  Confec- 
tionery, etc."  Raymond  stepped  up  to 
the  door,  knocked,  and  was  met  by  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  frank,  blue 
e/es  and  a  kind,  motherly  countenance. 
Elder  Beck  introduced  himself,  told  the 
good  woman  his  business,  and  asked  for 
lodging  for  the  night.  Smiling  she  bade 
him  enter,  and  he  at  once  felt  bj'  her 
warm-hearted,  genial  manner  that  he 
was  at  home.  Mrs.  Fo.x,  for  that  was 
the  lady's  name,  was  a  widow,  and  her- 
self and  daughter  Alice  made  and  sold 
bread,  cakes,  etc.,  by  which  they 
made  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
family,  which  consisted  of  themselves 
and  two  young  children.  They  not  only 
maintained  themselves  but  also  assisted 
the  poor  and  distressed.  Raymond  at 
once  felt  the  pleasant  influence  of  this 
peaceful  home,  and  as  he  looked  at 
Mrs.    Fox   thoughts   of    his    own    dear 
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mother  stole  over  him;  she  anticipated 
his  wishes  as  she  would  if  he  were  her 
own  son. 

Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  aught 
Save  woman's  quietness  of  thought, 
And  yet  around  her  is  a  light 
Of  inward  majesty  and  might. 

Raymond  remained  here  for  several 
days  and  formed  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship.  One  evening  they  were  all 
sitting  around  the  table  in  the  cosy  sit- 
ting room  and  Raymond  was  earnestly 
setting  forth  the  beautiful  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  when  Alice,  who  was  a  girl  of 
about  sixteen  years,  laughingly  hid  her 
face  behind  her  mother's  chair.  The 
idea  of  such  a  stripling  of  a  boy  preach- 
ing, why  the  thought  seemed  ridiculous 
to  her;  for  it  was  believed  in  those  days 
that  no  one  but  trained  ministers  with 
long  coats  and  longer  faces  could  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures.  The  mother  re- 
buked her  kindly,  and  Alice,  subduing 
her  laughter,  arose  blushing.  Alice, 
whose  gray  eyes  revealed  strong  emo- 
tions of  love  and  affection,  her  plump, 
well  rounded  form,  her  rosy  lips,  well 
answer  the  description  of  atypical  Swiss 
girl.  The  widow  and  her  daughter  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Saints  and 
were  convinced  of  the  truth  which  the 
Elders  taught,  and  soon  after  received 
baptism;  and  I  think  Raymond  officiated 
in  that  sacred  ordinance. 

Raymond  was  now  about  to  depart 
for  a  season.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
was  being  made  manifest  by  some  of  the 
Deople  of  the  village  in  which  he  had 
been  laboring,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the 
special  object  of  their  spite.  Some  men 
came  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Fox  and 
wished  to  make  a  search  for  the  Mor- 
mon missionar}'.  Raymond  had  previ- 
ously been  warned  and  he  was  hiding  in 
the  pantry.  The  men  boldly  strode  up 
stairs  and  rudely  asked  for  "that  young 


Mormon."  Alice,  summoning  all  her 
courage,  answered  fearlessly:  "Do  you 
think  I  know  anything  about  him.''  And 
if  I  did  I  wouldn't  tell  you.  Why  do 
you  want  to  harm  him.-'  He  has  not  in- 
jured you."  And  thus  she  continued 
until  she  inspired  them  with  shame. 
Finally  they  left  the  house  in  disgust. 
Raymond  who  had  heard  all  that  Alice 
had  said  in  his  defense,  greatly  admired 
her  heroic  manner.  But  when  the  men 
had  left  and  the  excitement  was  over, 
Alice  trembled  violently  and  was  quite 
exhausted. 

"O!  mother,"  the  younger  children 
shouted,  "here  comes  Raymond."  The 
mother  advanced  to  the  window,  yes,  it 
was  Raymond  coming  up  the  narrow 
path.  The  children  had  bounded  out 
to  meet  him  and  were  clinging  to  his 
hands.  It  was  a  glad  meeting,  but  Mrs. 
Beck  did  not  behold  the  pale  faced  boy 
who  had  left  her  some  months  before. 
He  had  grown  stronger,  more  manly 
and  even  his  voice  had  changed.  The 
mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms 
and  there  followed  a  long  confidential 
talk.  They  would  now  make  prepar- 
ations to  leave  their  native  land  and  go 
to  America.  The  father  had  by  this 
time  identified  himself  with  the  Church 
and  was  now  bending  every  effort  for 
the  journey.  At  last  all  were  ready. 
Alice  and  her  mother  would  sail  on  the 
same  vessel  together  with  many  other 
Saints.  As  the  company  of  friends  and 
neighbors  bade  them  good  by,  Raymond 
cast  one  long,  loving  glance  at  his  be- 
loved fatherland,  with  her  rugged  hills 
and  towering  peaks.  Silently  he  mur- 
mured, "Good  by,  old  home,  I  may  re- 
turn to  3'ou  some  time  in  the  future," 
and  then,  as  if  to  smother  his  feelings 
and  divert  his  thoughts,  he  busied  him- 
self doing  a  kind  turn  here  and  another 
there,  helping  in  whatever  way  he  could. 
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And  you  may  be  sure  that  Raymond  was 
always  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
widow  and  her  fair  daughter. 

We  will  not  follow  them  on  their  long 
journey  over  sea  and  land,  but  suffice  to 
say  that  not  long  after  they  reached  Salt 
Lake  Valley  Raymond  and  Alice  were 
united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  marriage. 
They  at  once  set  to  work  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing and  make  a  comfortable  home. 
Years  have  come  and  gone  since  then 
and  Raymond  has  faithfully  labored  for 
the  cause  of  truth  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  has  filled  with  honor  two  more  mis- 
sions to  his  native  land  and  has  also 
traveled  in  other  climes.  And  Alice, 
whose  faith  is  akin  to  that  of  her 
devoted  husband,  has  ever  been  willing 
to  meet  the  trials  incident  to  the  life  of 
a  missionary's  wife,  knowing  well  that 
it  was  for  the  Gospel  sake. 

3Iaggic  Brandley. 

0 
A  TERRIBLE  NIGHT. 

T  was  the  children's  hour, 
the  time  wiien  the  little  ones 
love  to  gather  around  their 
mother's  knee  while  she  relates 
stories,  sings  a  song  or  recites  pieces 
that  she  learned  when  a  child  herself. 
Oh!  how  the  little  ones  enjoy  it ! 

On  one  particular  winter  evening  in 
December,  little  Mattie  Lee  <  as  we  will 
call  her)  came  into  the  room,  where  we 
were  comfortably  seated  around  a  bright 
cheerful  fire  and  said,  "Mama,  please 
tell  us  a  story,  a  true  one;  I  like  that 
kind  best." 

It  was  a  cozy  picture  to  gaze  upon. 
The  candles  had  not  yet  been  lighted; 
the  fire  light  flickered  upon  the  pictures 
that  adorned  the  room;  the  blinds  were 
partly  drawn  and  one  could  see  that  it 
was  as  light  "outside  the  house  as  it  was 
within.  A  full  moon  had  risen  in  the 
east  some  thirty  minutes  before.    It  was 


a  perfect  night  without,  and  just  such 
a  one  as  would  cause  a  person  to  draw 
his  chair  close  to  the  fire.  It  was 
clear,  cold  and  frosty,  but  beautiful 
withal.  "Mattie,"  mama  said,  "as  you 
want  a  true  story,  you  shall  have  one, 
one  that  will  let  you  see  how  our  heaven- 
ly Father  will  help  us  in  our  time  of 
need,  if  we  ask  in  faith. 

"When  your  baby  brother  came  to 
live  with  us,  you  had  been  our  baby  for 
nearly  five  years.  It  was  very  welcome, 
especially  so  because  you  had  only  one 
brother  and  he  was  then  over  eleven  years 
old.  There  was  no  one  more  proud  of 
our  beautiful  baby  boy  than  your  grand- 
ma B.  She  would  have  it  that  he  would 
at  least  weigh  twelveor  thirteen  pounds, 
he  was  such  a  big,  fine  boy.  Grandma 
got  the  scales  to  weigh  him:  but  she 
could  not  make  him  go  over  the  eleven 
pound  notch,  but  she  insisted  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  scales. 

"Well,  time  passed  until  he  was  two 
weeks  old,  and  so  far  all  had  gone  well. 
He  had  occasional  restless  spells  which 
usually  came  on  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  He  would  then  draw  his 
little  feet  up,  squirm,  and  cry  quite  a  bit, 
as  though  in  pain;  but  nearly  all  young 
babies  do  that,  more  or  less. 

"The  night  that  he  was  two  weeks  old, 
however,  he  seemed  to  be  more  dis- 
tressed than  usual.  Your  grandma  gave 
him  several  simple  remedies  to  see  if 
she  could  help  him,  such  as  peppermint 
and  castoria,  but  none  of  them  seemed 
to  give  him  relief.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
a  vial  the  doctor  had  given  me  two  or 
three  years  before,  that  contained  a 
splendid  medicine  for  cramp  and  that  per- 
haps a  little  of  it  would  help  the  baby;  I 
had  used  it  several  times  with  good  re- 
sults. Grandma  got  it  and  gave  him  a 
very  little  in  sweetened  water.  Soon  the 
little  fellow  became  quiet  and  in  a  short 
time  was  fast  asleep.  Although  it  was  ear- 
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ly  in  the  evening  (somewhere  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock),  we  thought  we 
would  all  go  to  bed,  as  those  with  a  ■ 
young  baby  never  know  when  they  are 
likely  to  be  disturbed.  We  had  all  got- 
ten into  bed  but  your  grandma,  she  had 
the  baby  in  a  cradle  by  her  side  near  the 
fireplace  and  was  just  preparing  to  lie 
down.  I  was  in  a  bed  across  the  room 
and  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  when  I 
noticed  something  wrong  with  the  baby's 
breathing.  It  was  so  loud  that  I  could 
hear  it  plainly,  and  it  seemed  to  be  get- 
ting louder  every  breath  it  drew.  I  asked 
your  grandma  to  look  at  him  and  see  if 
he  was  lying  all  right,  she  did  so  and 
said,  'He's  all  right,  and  looks  so  com- 
fortable and  as  though  he  had  settled 
down  for  a  good  sleep.'  She  then  went 
to  bed. 

"I  waited  about  five  minutes  before  I 
again  spoke.  By  this  time  the  breath- 
ing was  more  like  a  snore  than  anything 
else.  I  asked  again  if  grandma  would 
look  at  the  baby  and  inquired  what  made 
him  snore  so.  Grandma  replied,  'He's 
all  right  but  sleeping  sounder  than 
usual.'  I  hardly  know  what  possessed 
me  but  I  started  up  in  bed  and  called 
out,  'Mother,  give  me  my  baby,  he  is 
poisoned.'  She  brought  him  to  me.  I 
said,  'Get  the  Elders  and  a  doctor  as 
quick  as  possible;  I  know  he  is  pois- 
oned,' I  found  I  could  not  rouse  him,  he 
was  in  such  a  stupor. 

"Grandma  got  the  eldest  child  out  of 
bed  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  while  she 
went  for  the  Elders.  They  arrived  first. 
It  was  a  bitter,  cold  night,  snow  was  on 
the  ground  several  inches  deep.  I 
heard  the  Elders  coming  in  at  the  gate 
and  told  the  child  that  was  left  with  me 
to  open  the  doors  wide,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  time  lost  in  getting  the 
baby  administered  to;  I  had  the  oil 
waiting  for  them  to  use. 

"It   was    about   half-past  nine  when 


the  Elders  arrived.  I  told  them  that  I 
believed  the  baby  was  poisoned.  They 
laid  their  hands  upon  his  head  and  asked 
God  to  spare  his  life.  The  heavy  breath- 
ing at  once  ceased,  but  he  lay  as  though 
dead.  The  doctor  then  arrived.  I  told 
him  what  we  had  given  him,  and  he 
said,  'It  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  given  to  babies. 
It  is  a  good  medicine  for  cramps,  but  is 
only  intended  for  adults.'  I  did  not 
have  the  understanding  that  it  was  a 
poison,  or  that  it  would  harm  anyone; 
but  for  all  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  if  he  should  die,  I  had 
killed  my  baby.  The  doctor  looked  very 
serious  and  ordered  coffee  made,  and 
then  kept  giving  it  to  the  little  fellow 
for  hours.  Time  and  again  I  was  afraid 
he  had  passed  away.  At  times  we  could 
not  find  his  pulse.  But  each  time  when 
it  seemed  as  though  life  had  departed,  I 
would  cry  out,  'Do  administer  to  him.' 
Once  when  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
whatever  and  the  doctor  had  nearly  de- 
spaired, I  called  out  for  them  to  admin- 
ister to  him  again,  which  they  did;  and 
as  though  in  answer  to  our  prayer  one 
eye  opened  wide  for  a  moment,  but  that 
was  the  only  sign  of  life  that  he  gave. 
It  seemed  as  though  our  prayers  did 
more  good  than  anything  else. 

"At  last  the  doctor  said  he  would  go 
home  and  get  an  antidote  that  he  had 
never  used  except  for  adults.  He  did 
not  seem  to  like  to  give  it  to  baby,  but 
could  not  think  of  anything  else  to  do. 
He  said  it  was  an  extreme  case  of  poison- 
ing and  he  would  have  to  use  harsh 
measures. 

"While  he  was  away  the  baby  re- 
mained much  the  same.  He  was  blessed 
and  given  a  name.  I  begged  the  Lord 
to  let  me  keep  him.  I  knew  the  feeling 
would  stay  with  me  as  long  as  I  lived 
that  it  was  my  fault  if  he  died. 

"The  doctor  came  back  with  the  anti- 
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dote,  looked  at  the  baby  and  said,  'Well 
he  has  held  out  wonderfully,'  just  as 
though  he  had  not  expected  to  see  him 
alive  when  he  returned.  The  doctor 
prepared  some  of  the  antidote  and  gave 
it  to  him,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
change.  The  features  were  pinched  and 
blue,  the  gums  had  to  be  pried  open  for 
every  drop  of  medicine  that  entered  his 
little  mouth. 

"It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  no  change  for  the  better. 
I  could  not  endure  for  the  Elders  to  re- 
move their  hands  from  his  head,  I  felt 
as  though  they  were  keeping  him  here. 
It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  could  not 
bear  the  strain  much  longer.  I  had  not 
moved  my  position  in  all  those  long 
hours,  but  was  propped  up  in  bed  my- 
self with  the  baby  lying  upon  me,  his 
head  resting  against  my  knee.  I  was 
working  with  him  myself  doing  all  I 
could  to  keep  life  in  him.  We  could  not 
tell  he  was  breathing,  but  every  little 
while  he  would  move  a  muscle  or  do 
something  that  would  show  us  there  was 
still  life.  About  two  o'clock  there  was 
a  change  came  over  him;  the  muscles 
seemed  to  relax,  the  lips,  which  had 
been  drawn  into  the  shape  of  a  little, 
round  button  for  hours,  moved  and 
sucked  as  though  he  was  nursing.  I 
asked  the  doctor  if  he  noticed  it,  he 
said,  'Yes,  I  think  he  will  live  now.'  I 
cannot  tell  how  thankful  I  felt  to  think 
he  was  given  back  to  me,  as  it  were, 
from  the  dead.  By  and  by  he  gave  more 
signs  of  lite,  regained  his  proper  color, 
and  in  a  short  time  all  seemed  right  ex- 
cept that  he  wanted  to  sleep,  but  we 
could  rouse  him  all  right.  I  kept  him 
by  my  side  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 

"I  asked  your  grandma  the  next  day, 
if  she  had  noticed  when  I  asked  the 
doctor  to  administer  to  the  baby  that 
he  showed  signs  of  life.  She  had  no- 
ticed it  and  remarked  that  the  antidote 


did  not  seem  to  have  any  impression 
upon  him.  The  doctor  was  a  man  of 
our  faith,  for  which  I  was  very  thank- 
ful. I  told  him  the  next  day  that  his 
administration  seemed  to  do  the  baby 
more  good  than  his  medicine.  We  all 
felt  as  though  we  wanted  to  do  all  we 
could  as  well  as  exercise  our  faith.  It 
is  written  in  the  New  Testament,  'Faith 
without  works  is  dead.'  " 

"And,  mama,  is  it  ail  true.'"  "Yes, 
my  child."  "Why  have  you  never  told 
it  to  me  before.'"  "Well,  my  dear,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  talk  about  it 
to  anyone,  I  suffered  so  much  that  night 
that  I  did  not  even  like  to  dwell  upon  it 
in  my  thoughts.  I  always  think  of  it  as 
'that  terrible  night.'  And  when  I  think 
how  merciful  my  heavenly  Father  was 
to  me,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful;  and  I 
feel  as  though  I  want  to  live  a  good,  up- 
right life  and  show  Him  by  my  actions 
how  very  thankful  I  am  to  Him.  Just 
see  what  a  beautiful,  big  boy  our  baby 
is  for  four  years  old." 

"Now,  Mattie,  what  shall  we  call  the 
story.'"  "Well,  mama,  as  it  is  a  true 
story,  we  could  give  it  that  name,  but  I 
would  rather  call  it  as  you  always  think 
of  it,  'A  Terrible  Night.'" 

Ruth. 


MOTHER'S     BOYS. 

Yes,  I  know  there  are  stains  on  my  carpet, 
The  traces  of  small  muddy  boots; 

And  I  see  your  fair  tapestry  glowing, 
All  spotless,  with  blossoms  and  fruits. 

And  I  know  that  my  walls  are  disfigured 
With  prints  of  small  fingers  and  hands; 

And  that  your  own  household  whiteness 
All  fresh  in  its  purity  stands. 

And  I  know  that  my  parlor  is  littered 
With  many  odd  treasures  and  toys. 

While  your  own  is  in  daintiest  order, 
Unharmed  by  the  presence  of  boys. 
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And  I  know  that  my  room  is  invaded 
Quite  boldlv  all  hours  of  the  day, 

While  you  sit  iu  j'our  own  unmolested, 
And  dream  the  soft  quiet  away. 

Yes,  I   know  there  are  four  little  bedsides, 
Where  I  must  stand,  watchful  each  night, 

While  you  may  go  out  in  your  carriage, 
And  flash  iu  your  dresses  so  bright. 


Now  I  think  I'm  a  neat  little  woman, 

I  like  my  house  orderly,  too; 
And  I'm  fond  of  all  dainty  belongings, 

Yet  I  would  not  change  places  with  you. 

No,  keep  your  fair  home  with  its  order. 
Its  freedom  from  bother  and  noise; 

And  keep  your  own  fanciful  leisure. 
But  give  me  my  four  splendid  boys! 

Selected, 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 

PART  IX.— AT  THE  DOCKS  (Continued). 


THE  noon  period  being  over,  the 
dock  hands  return  to  their  re- 
spective posts  and  all  at  the 
docks  is  again  full  of  animation. 
Our  first  visit  this  afternoon  is  to  the 
Queen's  Dock  and  then  we  go  to  the 
King's.  Adjoining  the  latter  on  the 
river  side,  is  one  of  the  most  roomy 
structures  in  Liverpool.  By  the  strong 
odor  coming  from  the  door  we  soon 
conclude  it  must  be  the  famous  tobacco 
warehouse.  The  building  is  about  as 
long  as  a  Salt  Lake  City  block  and 
about  half  as  wide.  The  great  steamer 
in  the  dock  is  discharging  her  enormous 
cargo  of  tobacco  into  the  warehouse, 
and  the  heavy  drays  about  the  building 
are  hauling  immense  quantities  up  town 
and  to  the  various  railway  depots.  Al- 
most a  "steady  stream  of  the  weed"  is 
kept  going  into  and  coming  from  the 
place.  The  vast  quantity  stored  away 
here  very  seldom  sinks  below  the 
twenty-five  thousand  hogshead  limit, 
and  often  it  is  many  times  that  much. 
In  seeing  the  surprisingly  great  busi- 
ness carried  on  here  we  get,  at  least, 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  tobacco 
consumed   by  the   English   people   and 


also  of  the  painful  need  of  sincere  and 
energetic  expounders  of  "words  of 
wisdom." 

Our  next  visit  is  to  the  Salthouse 
Dock,  at  which  place  we  find  a  number 
of  modern,  iron  sailing  vessels  used 
almost  exclusively  for  freighting  where 
rapidity  is  secondary  to  cost.  From 
here  our  route  takes  us  to  the  Canning 
Dock,  now  the  oldest  in  the  port,  being 
built  as  far  back  as  1717.  Then  we 
pass  on  to  George's  Dock,  directly  in 
front  of  the  building  in  which  Washing- 
ton Irving  and  his  brother,  Peter,  car- 
ried on  their  big  commercial  enterprise 
when,  on  account  of  unwise  speculation 
and  storms  at  sea,  they  were  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  bankruptcy  law. 
But  a  few  steps  farther  and  we  finish 
our  journey  about  the  docks,  along 
(|uays,  among  warehouses,  etc.,  etc., 
and  finally  come  to  Pier  Head,  leading 
down  to  the  landing  stage. 

It  is  perhaps  interesting  to  know  that 
these  wonderful  docks  as  well  as  the 
buildings,  etc.,  surrounding  them  are 
not  owned  by  private  corporations, 
but  belong  to  the  city.  The  merchants 
using  them  are  placed  under  the  neces- 
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sity  of  paying  taxes  called  dock  dues. 
The  dock  estate  is  all  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  those 
who  pay  dock  dues  amounting  to  fifty 
dollars  per  annum.  The  city  up  to  the 
present  time  has  spent  something  over 
a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  docks,  etc.,  but  the 
revenue  coming  in  from  them  amounts 
to    some    seven    million    five    hundred 


tion  of    the  modern  steamer  in    point  of 
size." 

The  shipping  industry  keeps  growing. 
Every  now  and  again  the  city  purchases 
new  ground  to  meet  the  changing  con- 
ditions. Just  lately  she  bought  the  land 
occupied  by  several  blocks  next  to  the 
landing  stage.  The  buildings  are  being 
torn  down  and  cleared  away  to  increase 
the  docking  space  and  also  to  afford  a 
place  on  which  to  erect  the  new  Turkish 


SALTHOUSE    DOCK. 


thousand  dollars  a  year,  so  on  the  whole 
the  money  thus  invested  is  bringing  in  a 
fairly  good  interest.  We  might  add 
that  one  of  the  gieatest  drawbacks  en- 
countered by  the  Board  is  the  recon- 
struction and  enlarging  of  the  old  docks. 
All  this  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
avoided  had  the  builders  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  realized  the  wonderful  "evolu- 


baths,  which  promise  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

At  present  the  British  have  more 
ships  aiioat  than  any  other  nation  of 
the  world.  All  told  there  are  about 
thirty-five  thousand  vessels  waving  the 
Union  Jack.  These  ships  carry  about 
two-thirds  of  the  British  merchandise 
and    also  a  large    part  of   the  goods  of 
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other  nations.  They  transport  over 
half  the  things  sent  to  and  from  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  half  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Russia,  France, 
Holland,  and  Belgium;  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy 
are  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  The  school  children  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  taught  the  national 
song,  "Britannia  Rules  the  Waves." 
Shipping  is  looked  upon  as  the  main 
source  of  England's  wealth  and  conse- 
quently the  foundation  of  her  prosperity. 

The  docks  of  Liverpool  are  world 
famous  and  so  are  her  horses.  We  see 
many  of  these  noble  steeds  at  the 
wharves.  They  are  the  finest  draught- 
horses  in  the  world.  They  are  Clydes- 
dales, not  as  big  as  the  Percheon  or 
Norman,  but  they  seem  more  powerful 
than  either.  In  pulling  their  great  loads, 
they  move  like  elephants.  And  what 
big  loads!  See  that  horse  walking 
along  with  its  heavy  pile  of  cotton! 
Think  of  one  horse  pulling  nearly  four 
tons!  The  wagon  is  like  a  platform  on 
wheels.  Those  for  two  horses  are  built 
the  same  only  they  are  larger,  some 
weighing  as  much  as  two  tons.  As  a 
rule  two  horses  pull,  on  one  of  these 
wagons,  from  seven  to  eight  tons.  That 
is  considered  a  "load"  and  is  pulled 
over  the  hard  pavements  by  these 
monstrous  steeds  with  apparent  ease. 
The  streets  leading  up  town  from  the 
docks  are  provided  with  flag  stones,  a 
foot  wide,  which  serve  as  tracks  for  the 
wheels  of  the  heavier  wagons. 

We  see  load  after  load  and  in  each 
case  the  teamster,  instead  of  riding  as 
in  America,  walks  along  by  the  horses' 
side.  The  men  seem  quite  proud  of 
their  animals  and  give  them  the  best  of 
attention.  Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that 
the  average  Shire  or  Clydesdale  work- 
horse is  valued  at  from  two  hundred 
dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars  and  many 


go  as  high  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  One  big  horse-owner  in  Liver- 
pool uses  only  those  of  the  latter  class. 

Every  large  seaport  in  the  world  has 
its  slums.  Liverpool  is  no  exception, 
and  like  the  other  big  shipping  cities 
her  sl'jms  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  docks.  Here  we  find  a  rather  nu- 
merous floating  population  of  untrained 
or  unskilled  laborers  and  also  "won't 
laborers."  The  place  seems  a  kind  of 
dumping  ground  for  a  number  of  differ- 
ent nations.  We  find  a  "motley  mixture 
of  nationalities,"  composed  of  Negroes, 
Lascars,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Malays, 
Parsees,  Dutch,  a  few  French,  and  many 
Germans.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  these  foreigners  managed 
to  scrape  up  simply  enough  money  to 
take  them  to  the  docks  and  not  "one 
foot"  farther. 

However  we  must  not  conclude  that 
all  foreigners  living  in  Liverpool  are  of 
this  class.  Indeed  some  from  the  "Far 
East"  have  erected  a  fine  Mohammedan 
mosque,  which  today  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  found  in  the  city. 
There  is  also  a  Greek  Church  as  well  as 
a  Jewish  Synagogue  supported  by  nu- 
merous and  wealthy  members,  many  of 
whom  are  numbered  among  "the  re- 
spected families"  of  the  port. 

Strange  to  say,  we  have  known 
people,  coming  to  visit  a  big  city  for 
onlv  a  day  or  two,  ask,  first  of  all,  to  be 
shown  the  slums,  and  very  often  that  is 
the  only  part  of  the  city  with  which 
they  become  familiar.  Consequently 
their  idea  of  the  town  is  an  unfavorable 
one  and  for  them  to  express  it  is  an 
injustice  to  the  community.  Think  of  a 
stranger  searching  for  the  back-alleys 
of  one  of  our  fair  mountain  cities  and 
then  describing  what  he  found  as  being 
a  description  of  the  whole  city.  Such 
would  be  the  injustice  done  Liverpool 
if  we  should,  in  the  least,  intimate  that 
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the  conditions  found  among  the  people 
near  the  docks  are  characteristic  of  true 
"Liverpudhans. "  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  wealth  and  the  intelhgence  of  the 
community  generally  attain  a  high  aver- 
age. We  are  pleased  with  the  town  as 
a  whole  and  wish  we  could  spend  a  day 
•  or  two  longer  to  learn  more  of  it.  But 
according  to  arrangements,  the  Elders 
leave  on  the  morning  train  for  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  and  by  virtue  of  our 
"standing  invitation"  we  decide  to  go 
with  them. 

Delbert   IV.  Parratt. 


A    SCIENTIFIC     BARBER    SHOP. 


HIS  towel,"  said  the  attendant, 
"has  been  subjected  to  extreme 
heat,  and  is  thoroughly  steril- 
ized." 

"Good!"  commended  the  patron. 

"We  take  every  precaution  against 
exposing  our  patrons  to  infection  or  con- 
tagion. This  soap,"  continued  the 
attendant,  "has  been  debacterialized, 
and  the  comb  and  brush  are  thoroughly 
antisepticized." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  patron. 

"The  chair  in  which  you  sit  has  a 
daily  bath  in  bichloride  of  mercury,  and 
its  cushions  are  baked  in  an  oven  heated 
to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven  de- 
grees, which  is  guaranteed  to  shrivel  up 
any  bacillus  that  happens  to  be  present. " 

"Excellent  idea." 

"The  razor  and  the  lather  brush  are 
boiled  before  being  used,  and  the  lather 
cup  is  dry-heated  until  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  of  any  germs  cling- 
ing to  it. 

"Fine!" 

"The  hot  water  with  which  the  lather 
is   mixed  is   always  double-heated  and 


sprayed  with  a   germicide  besides  being 
filtered  and  distilled." 

"Well,  I  declare!  You  are  careful." 
"Yes,  even  the  floor  and  the  ceiling 
and  the  walls  and  the  furniture  are  given 
antiseptic  treatment  every  day,  and  all 
change  handed  out  to  our  customers  is 
first  wiped  with  antiseptic  gauze.  The 
shoe-polish  at  the  boot-black  chair  is 
boiled,  and  then  frozen,  and  the — " 

"Well,    look    here!"    interrupted    the 
patron,  who    had  been    sitting  wrapped 
in  the  germ-proof  towel    all    this    time, 
"why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  shave  me.'' 
Think    I'm    loaded   with   some   sort    of 
germ  that  you've   got  to  talk  to   death." 
"No,   sir,"    answered    the    attendant. 
"But  I'm  not  the  barber." 
"You're  not.'     Where  is  he.'" 
"They  are   boiling   him,  sir." — Balti- 
more American. 


OUR  STRANGE  LANGUAGE. 

When  the  English  tongue  we  speak, 

Why  is  "break"  not  rhymed  with  "freak?" 

Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 

We  sav  "sew"  but  likewise  "few?" 

And  the  maker  of  a  verse 

Cannot  cap  his  "horse"  with  "worse?" 

"Beard"  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard;" 

"Cord"  is  different  from  "word;" 

"Cow"  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low; 

"Shoe"  is  never  rhymed  with  "foe;" 

Think  of  "hose,"  and  "dose"  and  "lose;" 

And  ot  "goose"  and  yet  ot  "choose." 

Think  of  "comb"  and  "tomb"  and  "bomb;" 

"Doll  and  "roll"  and  "home"  and  some;" 

And  since  "pay"  is  rhymed  with  "say," 

Why  not  "paid"  with  "said,"    I  pray? 

We  have  "blood"  and  "food"  and  "good;" 

"Mould"  is  not  pronounced  like  "could;" 

Wherefore  "done,"  but  "gone"  and  "lone?" 

Is  there  any  reason  known? 

And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 

Sound  and  letters  disagree. 

London  Tit-Bits. 
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THE  ART  OF  HEALING. 


ALMOST    anyone    can    inflict    a 
wound.       It  may  be  made  by  a 
word,    a  slight,    or  by   general 
conduct.     But  the  healing  of  a 
wound  is  an  art  not  acquired  by 
practice  alone,  but  by  the  loving 
40^      tenderness    that     comes    from 
T|J      universal  good  will  and  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  others.    If  people  were 
always  as   ready  to  administer  kindness 
as  they  are   indifferent    to   the    pain  of 
others, — if   they  were  as  patient  to  heal 
as  they   are   quick  to  wound, — many  an 
unkind    word    would    never    be  spoken, 
many  a  slight  would  be  avoided.     The 
art  of  healing  is  really  one  of  the  high- 
est qualities  and  attributes  of  man;  it  is 


a  characteristic  of  a  great  and  noble 
soul;  the  sure  indication  of  generous  im- 
pulse. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  home,  of  the 
school,  and  social  life,  the  infliction  of 
wounds  may  be  unavoidable,  if  they  be 
not  an  actual  necessity;  but  wounds 
should  never  be  left  open  to  fester, — 
they  should  be  bound  up  and  cared  for 
until  they  are  healed.  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  ideal  in  the  art  of  healing 
is  the  mother  whose  tender  and  gracious 
love  asserts  itself  in  taking  away  the 
sting  of  a  deserved  or  undeserved  pun- 
ishment. How  her  love  heals  every 
wound!  How  quick  her  caresses  bind 
up  and  soothe!  The  example  of  her 
life  is  the  wisdom  which  love  teaches. 
In  the  school,  children  may  suffer  hu- 
miliation into  which  their  wayward  or 
careless  conduct  has  brought  them,  and 
their  punishment  may  be  just;  but  their 
wounds  the  teacher  should  never  leave 
unhealed.  Nature  wounds  us  when  we 
violate  her  laws;  but  nature  has  her  an- 
tiseptic methods  of  treating  and  healing 
every  wound.  The  wise  teacher  has  his 
also. 

In  public  life,  in  social  intercourse,  in 
the  struggle  for  supremacy,  we  are  con- 
stantly lacerating  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  our  feel- 
ings may  be  a  hundred  fold  more 
painful  than  those  that  tear  asunder  the 
flesh.  But  the  duty  of  life  is  ever  de- 
manding that  wherever  wounds  are 
found,  be  they  wounds  of  the  flesh  or 
wounds  of  the  heart,  they  shall  be 
healed.     So  the   business  of   life,  after 
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all,  consists  so  largely  in  the  duty  of 
making  things  right,  that  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  we  have  left  nothing  undone, 
■or  that  in  the  brush  and  bustle  of  human 
activities  some  tender  spot  may  not  have 
been  wounded  or  some  feeling  bruised. 

The  cultivation  of  kindly  thoughts 
and  sentiments  towards  others  is  always 
helpful  in  the  art  of  healing.  It  is  some- 
times helpful  to  lift  ourselves  out  of  our 
own  shells  in  which,  by  our  surround- 
ings and  habits  of  thought,  we  are  in- 
crusted,  and  place  ourselves  in  the 
positions  which  others  occupy  in  life. 
Constant  consideration  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  others  is  every  day 
imposed  upon  us  by  the  divine  injunc- 
tion, "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

The  test,  then,  of  our  soul's  greatness 
is  rather  to  be  sought  in  our  ability  to 
comfort  and  console,  our  ability  to  help 
others,  rather  than  in  our  ability  to  help 
ourselves  and  crowd  others  down  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  If  the  reader  will  stop 
a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  healing 
•qualities  of  Christ's  life,  he  will  under- 
stand that  Christ  was  a  master  in  the 
art  of  healing,  not  alone  of  the  wounds 
He  made,  but  of  self-inflicted  wounds 
and  the  wounds  that  others  made. 
What  a  comfort  His  life  is  to  those  in 
sorrow!  How  instinctively  our  thoughts 
turn  to  Him !  How  prone  we  are  to  go  to 
Him  for  consolation!  He  is  truly  a  great 
healer  of  the  afflictions  of  others. 

There  is  just  now  an  example  in  the 
current  history  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  Eng- 
land's colonial  minister,  Mr.  Joseph 
•Chamberlain,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  on  the  Boer  war.  For  a 
while  he  was  very  unpopular  through- 
out the  world  beyond  the  confines  o 
•Great  Britain,  and  was  held  almost 
wholly  responsible  for  what  was  thought 


to  be  a  cruel  and  needless  war.  The 
exact  measure  of  Chamberlain's  res- 
ponsibility may  perhaps  never  be  known ; 
but  he  did  much  to  inflict  a  national 
wound  upon  a  race  of  people  who  were 
neighbors  to  the  British  colonies  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task 
with  the  inflammable  material  at  hand 
to  precipitate  that  war;  but  to  heal  the 
wounds  it  inflicted  is  a  greater  task.  To 
pacify  an  enemy  whom  one  has  subdued, 
to  heal  an  ugly  wound  inflicted  upon  a 
whole  race  demand  a  greater  breadth 
and  a  greater  depth  of  love  than  to  ordi- 
nary mortals  is  given. 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain 
set  out  for  South  Africa  to  pacify  the 
Boers,  to  adjust  the  difficulties  between 
them  and  Lord  Milner,  to  heal  the 
wounds  that  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
had  inflicted  upon  a  valiant  foe.  Will 
Mr.  Chamberlain  succeed  in  his  great 
mission.-"  Words  of  good  cheer  and  as- 
surances come  to  the  world  from  the 
scene  of  his  endeavors.  The  rumors  of 
his  success,  his  patience,  of  his  kindly 
attitude  are  wiping  out  a  thousand  preju- 
dices which  the  world  felt  towards  Eng- 
land's colonial  minister.  Shall  we  look 
upon  him  in  a  different  light.''  Shall  we 
think  of  him  as  a  different  man  from 
that  which  his  enemies  would  have  us 
believe  he  is.?  In  the  end,  the  char- 
acter, ability  and  renown  which  history 
may  give  to  the  man  must  be  measured 
by  the  reputation  of  his  art  of  healing, 
rather  than  by  his  proneness  to  inflict  a 
wound.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeds, 
he  will  have  won  the  admiration  of  a 
thoughtful  and  grateful  world.  For 
surely  the  triumphs  of  peace  and  love 
are  the  greatest  victories  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  man.  Jos.  F.  Smith. 
«< 
BE  CAREFUL. 

Appeals  are  frequently  made  to  our 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  foreign 
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countries  under  promise  of  great  returns. 
Capitalists  who  have  means  of  learning 
the  exact  status  of  the  industries  and 
opportunities  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  may 
be  reasonably  safe  in  their  speculations; 
but  as  a  rule  a  man  of  small  means  should 
hesitate  before  placing  his  money  in  cor- 
porations whose  purpose  is  to  exploit 
some  new  industry  in  a  foreign  country. 
Speculations  of  that  character,  as  a  rule, 
belong  to  those  who  are  prepared  for 
losses  in  their  chances  for  large  gains. 

The  American  Consul  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  writing  to  this  country  on  spe- 
culative ventures  in  Mexico  into  which  a 
great  many  people  of  this  country  are 
putting  their  mone}',  says:  "The  specu- 
lative bubble  will  be  pricked  one  of  these 
days,  and  the  small  investors  in  the 
United  States  will  have  a  lot  of  prettily 
engraved  shares  of  stock  and  some  more 
or  less  valuable  experience  to  show  for 
the  money  they  have  invested.  This  does 
Mexico  and  Americans  no  good.  I  am 
in  receipt  on  an  average  of  ten  or  more 
letters  each  week  from  persons  of  small 
means  in  the  United  States,  who  desire 
to  invest  in  tropical  agricultural  com- 
panies operating  or  claiming  to  operate 
in  Mexico,  asking  for  information  and 
advice  concerning  such  companies  and 
investments.  One  reply  covers  the  whole 
ground.  That  is,  first,  that  rubber  culture 
in  Mexico  is  as  yet  purely  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics or  information  can  be  given  con- 
cerning its  probability  of  success.  Pro- 
mises of  dividends  by  companies  who 
propose  to  engage  in  the  rubber-growing 
business  are  purely  speculative  and 
theoretical.  Other  American  agricultural 
companies  who  propose  to  raise  various 
tropical  products  may  or  may  not  be 
successful.  Some  are  successful,  but 
they  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  safe 
to  advise  any  person  not  to  invest  in  any 


enterprise  in  Mexico  without  first  visiting 
the  country  personally  and  thoroughly 
investigating  the  proposition  and  the 
local  conditions.  Persons  who  have  not 
sufficient  capital  to  do  this  had  better 
not  invest  here.  A  small  investment 
made  blindly  by  a  school  teacher  or 
minister  or  laboring  man  in  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  enterprise  may  be  well 
made,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
money  could  be  invested  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  United  States." 

There  are  many  wealthy  Americans 
and  Mexicans  in  the  City  of  Mexico  who 
are  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the 
country  and  who  would  certainly  take 
up  any  richly  paying  proposition  the 
country  has  to  offer,  and  it  would  be 
folly  in  Americans  living  here  to  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  they  can  outwit 
American  capitalists  who  are  on  the 
ground,  and  know  much  more  of  both  the 
dangers  of  failure  and  the  chances  of 
success  than  those  here  in  Utah  can  pos- 
sibly know.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  our  people  who  get  the 
speculative  fever  will  be  very  much  like 
the  Brahmin  who  had  this  suggestive 
epitaph  written  on  his  tombstone:  "I 
was  well.  I  wanted  to  be  better.  I  took 
medicine.     Here  I  am." 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 

OUR  FIRST   SUNDAY    SCHOOL    IN  GUATE- 
MALA. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  exact 
date  not  given,  a  Sundav  School  was 
organized  by  President  Paul  Henning, 
of  the  Guatemalan  Mission,  at  Bacapa, 
in  that  republic,  with  Elder  Oscar  Tyler 
as  superintendent,  George  Coombs  as 
first  assistant  superintendent,  and  Frank 
A.  Cluff  as  secretary. 

ANNUAL    STAKE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    CON- 
FERENCES.    1903. 


Box  Elder,  St.  George, 
Utah,  Kanab, 


Sunday,  April  iq. 
Sunday,  April  26. 
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Panguitcli, 

Malad,  Nebo,  Cache, 

Jordan,  Alpine,  Juab,  Woodru 

Bingham,  San  Luis, 
San  Juan, 

Bannock  (ist  district),  Granite 
Beaver,  North  Sanpete,  Sevier, 
Millard,  South  Sanpete, 
Bear  Lake,  Pocatello,  Cassia, 
Star  Vallev,  Union,  Wayne, 
Summit,  Oneida, 


Sunda\ 

,  May  3 

Sunda}', 

May  lo 

ff. 

Sundav, 

May  17 

Sunday, 

May  24 

Sunday, 

Mav  31 

,  Sunday 

,  June  7 

Sunday 

June  14 

Sunday, 

June  i\ 

Sunday, 

June  28 

Sundav, 

July  12 

Sunday, 

July  19. 

Alberta,  Wasatch,  Hyrum,         Sunday,  July  26. 
Big  Horn,  Sunday,  August  2. 

Benson,  Teton,  Morgan,  Sunday,  August  g. 

Bannock  (2nd  dist.),  Uintah,  Sunday,  August  16. 
Emery,  Sunday,  August  23. 

Salt  Lake,  Sunday,  August  30. 

Davis,  Fremont,  Sunday,  September  13. 

Weber,  Tooele,  Sunday,  September  20. 

Parowan,  Sunday,  October  18. 

Snowflake,  St  Johns,  Maricojja,  St.  Joseph  and 
Juarez  Stake  conferences  v^WX  be  named  here- 
after. 


BREAD  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

(continued  from  page  142.) 
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WILL  give  a  brief  quotation 
from  tiie  able  and  practical   re- 

marks  of  Chauncey  Y.   Robe,  at 

that  time  a  successful  disciplinarian  at 
Fort  Shaw,  Mont.: 

"A  man  can  succeed  through  his  earn- 
est efforts  in  all  difficulties.  Among  the 
difficulties  I  have  had  since  I  came  into 
the  Indian  service  and  since  I  left  my 
home  in  South  Dakota  some  years  ago, 
the  most  difficult,  I  think,  were  to  give 
up  the  Indian  blanket  and  cut  the  hair 
and  put  on  the  shoe,  which  I  thought  it 
was  a  most  uncomfortable  thing  to  do. 
I  used  to  go  up  stairs  in  by  own  room 
and  take  my  shoes  off  and  put  the 
moccasin  on,  and  when  I  went  out  to  go 
to  school  I  put  on  the  shoe.  It  was  so 
stiff  I  could  hardly  walk.  I  didn't  know 
how  to  walk.  I  could  not  step  in  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  stairways.  In 
those  difficulties  I  learned  something  I 
never  learned  before. 

"One  thing  we  need  in  training  the 
Indian  is  good  moral  discipline.  Don't 
give  them  too  much  freedom.  Make 
them  industrious,  and  you  can  do  that 
by  giving  them  something  to  do,  some- 


thing to  think  of,  something  to  learn. 
Do  not  confine  them  to  one  thing.  In 
the  school  where  I  work  I  introduced 
football  among  the  boys,  and  basket  ball, 
the  gymnasium,  baseball,  and  walking 
rules,  and  jumping.  When  I  came  to 
that  school  I  asked  one  of  the  white 
employees  about  the  sports  and  such 
things.  He  said,  'You  can't  make 
those  boys  move;  they  are  lazy;  they 
won't  do  it.'  I  said,  'I  will  get  a  move 
on  myself  and  then  they  will  move,'  and 
I  found  this  to  be  so.  I  find  if  you  don't 
do  your  duty  they  won't  do  it.  I  organ- 
i?,ed  military  companies  and  I  gave  them 
rules  how  to  fall  in  for  dinner  and  sup- 
per. I  want  them  on  time  for  roll  call, 
and  if  a  boy  is  behind  three  minutes  he 
has  to  stay  at  home  and  go  without. 
The  next  time  he  will  be  there.  And 
these  things  I  found  helpful.  I  made 
them  think  —  made  them  think  and 
move  around  quicker.  When  I  am  late 
and  don't  get  to  the  ground  where  they 
fall  in,  as  long  as  I  am  not  there  they 
stay  away,  and  when  I  get  there,  they 
all  get  there.  *  *  *  Of  course  I 
know  my  own  difficulties  in  my  work.     I 
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find  many  thing^s  I  cannot  do,  but  some 
things  I  have  overcome  by  my  own 
effort,  and  I  beheve  there  is  possibility 
in  every  person." 

Levi  Levering,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho: 

"The  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
this  morning  is  very  important.  The 
very  work  of  the  Indian  has  been  de- 
spised by  the  people  of  this  country, 
because  the  Indian  is  a  natural  warrior. 
They  never  look  upon  his  training;  they 
never  look  upon  his  improvement,  but 
simply  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Indian 
is  a  savage.     ******** 

"I  will  speak  not  because  I  have  my 
own  experiences,  but  because  I  was  born 
an  Indian.  I  was  raised  on  the  reserva- 
tion. I  was  educated  in  an  Indian 
school,  and  I  believe  that  those  who  are 
workers  in  the  Indian  service  should  be 
men  of  liberal  views — men  of  genius, 
men  of  power  to  raise  these  people  out 
of  degradation  and  savagery.  I  had  very 
peculiar  ideas  about  white  people.  I  was 
educated  in  a  Presbyterian  mission 
school,  and  those  whom  I  met  were 
women  of  piety  and  men  of  piety,  and 
when  I  left  the  mission  school  and 
started  for  an  eastern  school  I  thought 
that  all  men  were  religious,  but  one 
morning  the  disciplinarian  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  a  man  wanted  me  to 
work  for  him  a  little  ways  from  Carlisle. 
When  I  got  there  and  was  working 
around  the  yard  the  lady  came  out,  and 
what  do  you  think  she  said.-"  Well,  she 
swore,  that  was  what  startled  me.  I 
said  to  myself,  there  must  be  some  bad 
white  women,  and  there  must  be  some 
good  women  among  the  whites.       *      * 

"Those  of  you  who  have  worked  in 
the  Indian  service  can  very  well  see 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Indian  child  and  the  white 
child.  I  find  that  to  be  true.  I  can  say 
that  I  went  to  school  with  white  chil- 
dren,   and  there    I  found  in  the  class- 


room children  as  dull  as  any  who  can  be 
found  in  any  reservation.  I  have  sat 
with  them  in  classes  in  the  geometry  and 
algebra  and  all  those  different  classes, 
and  I  found  that  they  could  be  just  as 
slow  as  any  Indian  child.  You  cannot 
say  that  the  Indians  cannot  learn.  The 
Indians  can  learn  if  you  give  them  a 
chance." 

I  regret  that  the  limit  of  this  article 
prevents  me  from  giving  their  speeches 
in  full,  as  they  were,  in  their  entirety, 
well  worthy  of  a  thoughtful  perusal,  and 
all  who  listened  to  them  must  have  felt 
that  the  money  which  had  been  expend- 
ed on  the  education  ot  those  three  well- 
read,  well-dressed,  well-bred  young  gen- 
tlemen who  plead  so  eloquently  that 
others  of  their  race  might  have  the 
same  opportunities,  was   well  invested. 

With  fascinated  interest  I  listened  to 
the  papers  and  reports  containing  de- 
tails of  the  splendid  work  which  has 
been  and  is  being  done  in  the  Indian 
schools  on  the  reservations  and  by  re- 
turned students  and  field  matrons.  There 
were  many  ladies  present,  representa- 
tives of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Indian 
schools  in  the  United  States,  each  con- 
tributing helpful  suggestions  resulting 
from  their  personal  experiences.  Promi- 
nent among  them  was  gentle,  ladylike 
Cora  M.  Folsom,  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Va.,  who  spent  many  years  in  the  In- 
dian service, during  which  time  she  visit- 
ed three-fourths  of  Hampton's  returned 
students  in  their  own  homes,  schools  or 
shops.  Her  excellent  paper  was  read 
at  three  institutes,  perhaps  on  account 
of  its  covering  a  larger  field  of  experi- 
ence than  that  of  the  other  lady  teach- 
ers. I  will  briefly  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  manj'  touching  incidents  she 
gave.  "One  evening,  quite  unannounced, 
a  Hampton  teacher  drove  up  to  a  neat 
little  cottage,  the  home  of  an  old  student 
whom    she  had  not  seen  for  ten   years- 
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and  had  seldom  heard  from.  A  fine 
manly  fellow  followed  by  two  bright 
children  came  out  to  see  what  the 
stranger  wanted.  At  first  he  did  not 
recognize  the  woman  whom  for  years  he 
had  been  affectionately  calling  his  Hamp- 
ton mother,  but  when  he  did  he  was  so 
overcome  that  all  he  could  do  was  to 
hold  out  his  hands  in  welcome  and  mur- 
mur a  name  that  sent  the  children  flying 
in  to  their  mother  to  announce  that 
'Grandma  had  come.'  Right  royal  was 
'grandma's'  reception  in  that  household. 
The  fatted  hen  was  killed  and  the  coffee 
cup  overflowed  with  cheer.  So  faith- 
fully had  this  young  man  depicted  his 
school  life  that  even  the  children  knew 
many  of  the  teachers  by  name,  also 
many  of  their  peculiar  characteristics. 
*  *  *  To  see  her  old  school  friend 
enjoy  the  comforts  he  had  so  laboriously 
gotten  together,  and  to  go  with  him 
next  day  to  see  his  really  fine  farm,  his 
garden,  his  horses,  his  cattle,  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  to  listen  in  sympathy  to 
his  struggle  for  better  things,  had  all  the 
inspiration  for  the  Indian  young  man 
that  it  would  have  had  for  one  of  us 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  it  gave 
his  friend  an  insight  into  his  life  and 
character  that  no  official  report  could 
ever  have  given."  She  said  that  she 
knew  seventy-five  Hampton  girls  who 
are  well  married  and  making  good 
homes,  are  neat  housekeepers  and  bring- 
ing up  their  children  as  best  they  can. 
She  also  said  that  out  of  one  hundred 
babies  belonging  to  returned  students 
that  she  had  viewed  she  had  not  seen 
five  in  Indian  toggery.  I  would  like  to 
write  of  the  beautiful  work  of  the  field 
matrons,  of  the  loving  and  respectful 
efforts  of  many  returned  students  to 
make  their  parents  more  comfortable, 
of  the  dear  little  Indian  girl  who  begged 
to  go  home  long  enough  to  tell  her 
father  and  mother  what  a  luxury  it  was 


to  sleep  in  a  real  bed,  and  who'actually 
induced  her  father  and  brothers  to  build 
a  log  house  and  put  two  real  beds  in  it. 
Of  the  pride  the  shy  Indian  maidens 
take  in  the  tables  over  which  they  are 
permitted  to  preside  as  matrons,  they 
keep  the  linen  spotlesswhite,  embroider 
beautiful  center  pieces  and  doilies,  and 
decorate  them  with  flowers  of  which 
they  are  passionately  fond,  they  are 
also  very  particular  about  the  manners 
of  those  who  sit  at  them.  I  should  like 
to  describe  some  of  the  wood  sloyd 
work,  and  also  give  as  I  heard  it  some 
idea  of  the  educational  features  of  the 
matrons'  department  in  class  work  in 
ser\  ing  and  cooking,  but  I  am  reminded 
by  glancing  backward  that  I  am  nearing 
the  end,  and  alas!  I  have  scarcely 
touched  the  theme  always  dear  to  my 
heart.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  I  utilized  every  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  the  Indians.  I  told 
them  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  translation, 
of  our  interest  as  a  people  in  them  and 
our  expectations  concerning  them  when 
thedaysof  their  humiliation  were  ended. 
They  manifested  so  great  an  interest 
that  I  thought  the  time  opportune  to 
present  them  a  Book  of  Mormon.  My 
good  husband  being  absent  from  home 
at  the  time,  I  consulted  Bishop  McQuar- 
rie  and  he  got  me  a  copy  which  I  sent 
to  Edwin  Schanandore,  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Indian  school  at  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  and  who  was 
the  brightest  Indian  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  He  wrote  me  a 
beautiful  letter  of  acknowledgement  and 
asked  a  number  of  intelligent  questions 
concerning  the  book.  I  answered  his 
letter  with  great  care.  I  felt  it  a  matter 
of  importance  as  I  thought  he  could  be 
a  power  for  good  amongst  his  people. 
I  also  sent  him  an  elegantly  bound  copy 
of  the  life  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
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kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  John  Scow- 
croft,  telling  him  that  he  would  find  in 
it  an  explanation  to  many  questions  that 
would  arise  in  his  mind,  and  to  treasure 
the  volume  as  it  was  the  history  of  a 
great  and  good  man  who  loved  his 
people  well.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
and  wrote  me  that  if  there  had  ever 
been  any  prejudice  in  him  against  the 
Mormon  Church  that  book  had  dispelled 
it,  and  that  henceforth  he  should  believe 
in  the  Mormon  Church  as  he  did  in  his 
own  and  would  always  "remain  so."  He 
also  informed  me  that  after  reading  the 
Book  of  Mormon  with  great  interest,  he 
had  sent  it  to  another  Indian  teacher 
a  long  distance  from  Albuquerque.  For 
more  than  five  years  I  knew  not  what 
had  become  of  the  "Bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  but  "after  many  days"  I 
have  found  it.  On  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  28,  1902,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Levi  Levering,  an  Indian  teacher 
at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  stating  that  he  had 
received  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
would  be  glad  if  he  could  talk  to  me 
about  it,  but  that  he  felt  that  it  was  too 
sacred  a  book  for  him  to  express  his 
opinions  about  it.  He  also  said  that  he 
was  still  in  the  Indian  service  trying  to 
do  his  best  for  his  race,  as  he  loved  the 
Indians  and  was  glad  to  help  them  to 
learn  better  ways.  God  bless  the  noble 
young  man  and  all  who  are  like  him 
laboring  to  uplift  a  fallen  people. 

In  character,  the  Indians  are  reverent, 
sensitive,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  not 
benevolent,  for  though  they  will  share 
their  last  mouthful  with  their  relatives 
they  do  not  worry  about  them  when 
they  are  away  from  them.  The  men 
feel  themselves  superior  to  the  women, 
and  the  women  humbly  admit  their 
superiority,  but  when  by  proper  educa- 
tion the  women  are  taught  self  poise, 
self  reliance,  and  self  respect,  many 
of  them  come  out  gloriously.     The  fol- 


lowing extract  from  the  story  of  Ojistoh 
was  written  by  Tekahionwake,  daughter 
of  Chief  Onwansyshon,  the  head  of  the 
Mohawk  division  ol  the  Iroquois  nation. 
Its  "wild  barbaric  swing"  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  Longfellow.  Ob- 
serve how  prominently  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  Indian  women  are  brought 
out  'i.e.):  Courage,  cunning,  and 
chastity. 

Ojistoh  opens  thus: 

I  am  Ojistoh;  I  am  she,  the  wife 

Of  him  whose  name  breathes  bravery  and  life, 

And  courage  to  the  tribe  that  calls  him  chief. 

I  am  Ojistoh,  his  white  star  and  he 

Is  laud,  and  lake,  and  sky  and  soul  to  me. 

Ojistoh  is  captured  by  a  Huron   in  re- 
venge; she  asks  him  to  loose  her  bonds. 

"I  like  the  courage  of  that  eje  and  brow: 
I  like  them  better  than  my  Mohawk  now." 

*  ^s  *  *  *  » 

He  cut   the  cords   we   ceased    our    maddened 

haste, 
I  wound  my  arms  about  his  tawny  waist; 
My  hand  crept  ud  the  buckskin  of  his  belt; 
His  knife  hilt  in  my  burning  palm  I  felt; 
One  hand  caressed  his  cheek  the  other  drew 
The  weapon  softly— "I  love  .you,  love  you,' 
I  whisjiered  'love  you  as  my  life,' 
And  buried  in  his  back  his  scalping-knife. 

*  *  -A-  *  *  * 

On,  on,  I  galloped  like  a  northern  gale. 

And  then  my  distant  Mohawk  fires  aflame 

I  saw,  as  nearer,  nearer  still  I  came. 

My  hands  all  wet,   stamed  with  his   life's  red 

dye, 
'SivXpure  my  soul,  pure  as  those  stars  on  high — 
My   Mohawk's   pure   white   star,    Ojistoh,   still 

am  I." 

Mart  ha  J.  Lcivis. 


THE   SUNSHINE. 

O  the  sunshine,  the  joyous,  glorious  sunshine! 

It  bathes  each  vale  and  mountain  height, 

In  torrents  of  the  purest  light 

The  very  opposite  of  night. 
The  peaceful  golden  sunshine. 


THE  SUNSHINE. 
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O  the  sunshine,  the  soul  reviving  sunshine! 
It  pours  upon  the  placid  stream 
The  flashing  of  its  gladdening  beam, 
Bright  as  an  angel's  holy  dream, 

The  cheering  heaven-born  sunshine. 

O  the  sunshme,  the  dear  consoling  sunshine! 
It  visits  the  abodes  of  woe, 
And  cheers  them  with  its  hallowed  glow. 


It  gleams  along  the  murky  lane. 
It  flashes  through  the  dusty  pane. 
It  penetrates  the  prisoner's  cell, 
The  messages  of  hope  to  tell. 
It  smiles  upon  the  silent  tomb, 
'T  would  visit  every  nook  of  gloom. 
The  ministering  God-blest  sunshine. 

Richard  Smyth. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 
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AMY  STEWART. 

NCE  there  was  a  little  girl  named 
Amy  Stewart,  who  loved  to 
play  better  than  she  loved  to 
work.  She  used  to  run  in  the  garden 
and  hear  the  birds  sing,  chase  the  but- 
terflies, and  smell  the  sweet  flowers. 
Amy  had  no  little  brothers  and  sisters  to 
talk  to,  so  she  talked  to  the  animals  and 
insects  and  flowers,  and  she  said  they 
talked  to  her  and  she  understood  all 
they  said.     One  day  her  mother  said: 

"Amy,  I  think  you  are  large  enough 
now  to  begin  to  do  a  little  work  every 
day,  for  everyone  has  some  work  to  do, 
and  it  is  nice  to  learn  while  young  to  be 
industrious." 

"Oh,  mama,"  said  Amy,  "I  don't  like 
to  work.  Can't  I  go  out  and  play  a 
little  while  before  I  begin  to  work.''" 

"As  I  have  not  your  work  ready,  you 
may  go  for  a  little  while." 

Away  Amy  skipped  through  the  pleas- 
ant garden  into  the  shady  woods.  A 
gray  squirrel  ran  across  her  path.  Amy 
called  out, 

"You  don't  have  anything  to  do  but 
play  and  eat  nut?,  do  you.-'" 

"My  dear   child,"    said   the  squirrel, 


"you  forget  that  I  have  a  large  family 
to  provide  for.  I  am  very  busy  at  this 
moment  gathering  nuts  to  last  all  win- 
ter;" and  away  he  went. 

Just  then  a  bee  came  buzzing  by.  Said 
Amy, 

"Mrs.  Bee,  do  you  have  any  work  to 
do.^  I  never  see  you  doing  any  thing  but 
gathering  honey  from  the  flowers." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  bee,  "it  seems  as  if 
I  never  had  time  for  anything  else  but 
work.  To  be  sure,  I  get  the  flower 
honey,  but  I  carry  it  home  in  my  little 
bags,  and  store  it  in  the  beautiful  comb 
which  I  have  made;  so  you  see  I  am 
never  idle."     And  away  she  flew. 

Pretty  soon  she  came  upon  some  ants, 
who  seemed  in  a  great  hurry.  She 
watched  them  awhile,  and  then  said  to 
one  of  them, 

"Isn't  that  bread  crumb  pretty  heavy 
for  you  to  carry.''" 

"Yes,"  said  the  ant,  "and  as  lam  tired, 
I  will  stop  to  rest  a  little  while  and  chat 
with  you.  Our  family  had  a  pretty  hard 
time  lately.  Somebody,  I  don't  know 
who,  dug  out  our  home,  and  we  were 
turned  out  of  doors;  and  although  this 
crumb  is  pretty  heavy,  I  am  so  glad  to 
get  it,  that    I    quite  enjoy  carrying   it; 
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and  now,  good  bye,  I  must  be  going." 
And  the  little  ant  picked  up  the  bread 
crumb  and  hurried  away. 

Amy  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  this  is 
what  she  said  to  herself: 

"It  seems  to  me  everything  has  some- 
thing to  do;  and  that  is  so  funny,  they 
all  seem  to  like  their  work;  but  I  don't 
believe  flowers  love  to  work — I  will  ask 
them. "  She  went  backjinto  the  garden, 
and  choosing  the  rose,  said, 

'Dear  rose,  do  flowers  have  anything 
to  do.?" 

"Anything  to  do.?"  said  the  rose  in 
astonishment.  "Is  it  nothing  to  make 
this  great  world  more  beautiful.?  And 
what  do  you  think  sick  people  would  do 
without  us.?  Why,  we  are  often  as  good 
as  a  doctor." 

Amy  walked  slowly  into  the  house 
thinking  very  hard. 

"Mama,"  she  said,  "the  squirrels,  the 
bees,  the  ants  and  the  flowers,  all  have 
something  to  do,  and  I  am  the  only  idle 
one.  I  think  I  will  finish  that  towel  I 
began  so  long  ago." 

Amy  learned  to  love  work  and  more 
than  ever  to  love  the  animals  and  flow- 
ers that  had  taught  her  to  be  an  indus- 
trious little  girl. 

0 

WAITING  TO  GROW. 

Little  white  snowdrop  just  waking  up, 
Violet,  daisy  and  sweet  buttercup. 
Under  the  leaves  and  the  ice  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow! 


Think  what  a  host  of  ([ueer  little  seeds. 
Soon  to  make  flowers  and  mosses  and  weeds. 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  the  ice  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow! 

Think  of  the  roots  getting  readv  to  sprout. 
Reaching  their  slender,  brown  fingers  about. 
Under  the  leaves  and  the  ice  and  the  snow. 
Waiting  to  grow! 

Nothing  's  so  small,  or  hidden  so  well 
That  God  cannot  find  it,  and  presently  tell 
His  sun  where  to  shine,   and  His  rain  where  to 
go, 
Helping  them  grow. 


THE  WIND. 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high. 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky. 
And  all  around  I  heard  j-ou  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass. 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  diff' rent  things  you  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid; 
I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  vou  call, 
I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all. 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

Oh,  vou  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  part  of  field  or  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  thanme? 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  dav  long! 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS. 


HIGHER    CRITICISM. 


Q 


UESTION: 

Criticism?'  ' 
Answer; 


"What   is    'Higher 
The    words    higher 


another  kind  of  criticism  which  is  the 
letter  or  inferior  criticism.  As  for  ex- 
ample, the  criticism  of  the  use  of  words 
by  Shakespeare,  his  illustrations,  or  his 
philosophy  belongs  to  the  lower  criti- 


criticism     are    used   with    reference    to      cism.     Whether  Shakespeare  wrote  the 
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books  attributed  to  him,  or  whether  it 
was  Bacon,  would  be  classed  as  higher 
criticism.  One  has  to  do  rather  with 
interpretation  and  literary  laws;  the 
other,  a  higher  criticism,  has  to  do  with 
the  source  or  authorship.  Higher  criti- 
cism used  with  reference  to  the  Bible 
discards  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
books  attributed  to  him,  and  it  denies 
that  John  wrote  the  "Gospel  according 
to  St.  John."  Higher  criticism  assumes 
to  deal  with  the  Bible  the  same  as  with 
any  literary  production,  and  thus  elimin- 
ate the  authority  in  which  the  book  has 
been  so  long  held  among  the  Christian 
world.  Among  the  advocates  of  this 
new  cult  the  book  is  regarded  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  With  them  the  old 
time  reverence  tor  the  book  is  gone.  In 
some  measure  the  book  is  to  be  used  as 
a  code  of  morals,  nothing  more. 

•'NAMING  THE  BABY." 

Question:  When   an  infant  is  blessed. 


which  is  correct,  simply  to  mention  the 
Christian  name  or  names,  or  include  the 
surname.'' 

Answer:  The  surname  is  not  given  to 
the  child  at  all;  from  the  moment  of 
its  birth  the  name  of  its  parents  belongs 
to  it,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
undertake  to  give  the  child  something 
which  it  naturally  inherits.  The  given 
name  only  should  be  mentioned. 


CONCERT  RECITATIONS. 

Question:  Is  it  intended  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  that  the"Concert  Recitation" 
shall  form  a  part  of  every  Sunday's  ex- 
ercise.'' 

Answer:  The  General  Board  requests 
that  a  concert  recitation,  not  always  the 
same  one,  be  made  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ercises in  the  Sunday  School  every 
Sunday  morning. 


RELIGION  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 


PLANS. 


Primary  Grade. 


LESSON    XXV. 


First  Step.     Song  (See  note  i). 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  ibtep.  Memory'  E.xercise:  an  evening 
prayer.  Our  Father  in  heaven, we  thank  Thee  for 
health  and  food  and  clothuig.andforall  thebless- 
ings  we  have  enjoyed  this  day.  Bless  papa  and 
mama  and  the  leaders  of  Thy  people.  Help  us 
always  to  do  Thy  will.  Watch  over  us  this 
night  and  through  all  coming  life  and  in  the  end 
save  us  in  Thy  kingdom.  We  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son.  Amen.  (See 
note  4.) 


Fourth  Step.  Review.  Joseph's  brethren 
fear  him.  He  weeps  with  them  and  forgives 
them  again.  The  promise.  They  agree  to 
carry  up  his  bones.     Gen.  50:  15-26. 

Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.     Song.     Prayer. 

LESSON    XXVI. 

First  Step.     Song  (See  note  i). 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Memory  Exercise:  an  evening 
prayer  (continued). 

Fourth  Step.  Birth  of  Moses.  The  little  ark. 
Finding  of  the  babe.  Trained  in  the  king's 
home.     Ex.  2:  i-ii. 
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Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 
Sixth  Step.    Soug.     Prayer. 

Intermediate  Grade. 

LESSON    XXV. 

First  Step.     Song  (See  note  i). 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Our  Religion  Class.  What  good 
is  it  doing  to  you?  What  is  it  doing  for  )'our 
companions? 

Fourth  Step.  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man (continued).     John  4:  9-15.     Memorize   10, 

13- 
Fifth  Step.    Testimony  bearing. 
Sixth  Step.      Song.     Prayer. 

LESSON    XXVI. 

First  Step.     Song. 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step,  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  The 
blessing  of  children.  Example  set  by  the  Savior. 
Mark  10:  13-16.     Ill  Nephi  17. 

Fourth  Step.  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man (continued).  John  4:  16-26.  Memorize  25, 
36. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step,    Song.     Prayer. 

Advanced  Grade. 

LESSON    XXV. 

First  Step.     Song  (See  note  i). 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ward  Religion  Class  organiza- 
tion (continued;.  The  purpose  of  Religion 
Classes.     How  to  increase  the  interest. 

Fourth  Step.  The  Savior  to  show  Himself  to 
the  Nephites.  Great  destruction  and  signs  pre- 
dicted. Righteousness  three  generations. 
Speedy  destruction.  Words  of  the  prophets  to 
speak  low  out  of  the  dust.     l\  Nephi  26. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.    Song.     Prayer. 

LESSON  XXVI. 

First  Step.     Song. 

Second  Step.     Prayer. 

Third  Step.  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel  The 
Sacrament.  Memorize  the  blessing  on  the 
bread. 

Fourth  Step.     Nations  drunken  with  iniquity. 


Coming  forth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.      The 
witnesses.     II  Nephi,  27. 

Fifth  Step.     Testimony  bearing. 

Sixth  Step.     Song.     Prayer. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

1.  No  hymns  are  named  in  connection  with 
the  above  lessons.  It  is  believed  that  oppor- 
tunity for  review  is  necessary.  In  Religion 
Class  work,  everything  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered.  The  words  of  hymns  should  be 
memorized,  and  skill  in  singing  and  leadership 
acquired  by  the  pupils;  and  there  should  be 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  students  to  take 
turn  in  this  work.  Hymns  are  therefore 
omitted  in  the  above  lessons,  hoping  that  teach- 
ers will  review  those  already  assigned. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  few  we  mention  again 
that  there  should  be  no  instrument  used  to  ac- 
company the  singing,  and  the  words  should  be 
memorized  so  as  not  to  necessitate  the  use  of 
books. 

2.  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  that 
some  teachers  are  cutting  out  the  third  and  the 
fifth  step.  This  we  deeply  regret,  as  those  are 
the  steps  that  are  most  practical,  and  that  will 
do  most  to  bring  in  the  proper  spirit.  The  les- 
sons are  made  short  that  the  teachers  may 
cover  all  the  steps.  In  the  third  step  it  is  in- 
tended to  include  all  those  practical  teachings 
so  much  needed  in  Zion.  In  the  fifth  step  the 
children  should  be  trained  in  testimony  bearing. 
Now,  dear  teachers,  do  not  neglect  those  steps. 
The  work  will  be  much  more  enjoyable  to  you 
and  profitable  to  the  pupils  if  you  put  forth  the 
energy  necessary  to  make  those  steps  success- 
ful. 

3.  The  following  points  are  given  from  a  stake 
programme  in  Religion  Class  work:  There  are  in 
the  stake  mentioned  fifty-three  classes.  The 
average  attendance  last  month  was  sixteen 
hundred  The  stake  superintendent  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  co-workers  to  enable  him 
to  visit  each  class  himself  or  through  represen- 
tation each  month.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive and  to  notice  such  reports  from  other 
stakes. 

4.  It  is  not  intended  to  habituate  our  chil- 
dren to  set  forms  of  prayer.  The  above  is 
offered  simply  as  a  help  to  children  beginning 
to  pray.  After  learning  and  using  this  encour- 
age them  to  pray  original  prayers. 


HALO  AND  OTHERS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

They  go  to  the  field  with  friends  for  a 
day — Louis  catches  fish — The  dead  hoi 
and  Eddie's  honesty. 

"Dear  child,  of  all  thy  earthly  friends, 

Prize  first  and  best  thy  mother; 
Her  love  for  thee  would  still  live  on, 

Though  changed  were  every  other. 
Thy  youthful  mind  not  now  can  judge 

Its  depth,  and  worth,  and  beauty; 
Life's  lessons  and  life's  years  alone 

Can  teach  thy  debt  and  duty." 


A  FRIEND  called  on  Lessie  one 
morning  and  said  that  her  boys 
were  going  to  the  field  with  an 
empty  wagon.  They  were 
going  to  work  all  day,  and  there  was  a 
nice,  shady  place  to  rest  and  eat  lunch 
in,  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
would  be  at  work.  She  and  her  children 
were  going  along,  just  for  a  daj'  out  of 
doors,  and  she  invited  Lessie  to  go  too, 
and  take  Halo  and  the  other  children. 
The  children  were  eager  to  go,  so  Lessie 
consented  and  they  all  went. 

Lessie  and  her  friend  each  took  some 
sewing  along  to  work  on,  so  that  while 
they  chatted  and  the  children  played 
their  hands  were  not  idle. 

It  was  a  fair,  bright  summer's  day, 
and  Halo  thought  he  had  scarcely  ever 
known  a  happier  one.  The  children 
played  games,  petted  and  rode  the 
horses,  pulled  and  ate  young  turnips 
and   carrots,  sang,  laughed,   raced   and 
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chased  until  they  were  tired  and  it  was 
nearly  lunch  time.  Then  they  came 
with  rosy,  smiling  faces  to  where  the 
two  women  sat  in  the  cool  shade,  pleas- 
antly talking  over  their  work. 

"Where's  Louis.'"  Lessie  asked,  as  he 
had  not  come  with  the  others. 

"Stayed  down  by  the  creek  to  fish," 
was  the  answer. 

"Oh  I  wish  he  might  be  fortunate, 
and  really  catch  some  fish,"  said  Lessie. 
And  as  if  some  good  being  heard  and 
attended  to  the  wish  being  granted,  it 
was  only  a  little  while  till  Louis  came 
gaily  up  the  hill  from  the  creek  with  a 
nice  string  of  pretty  fish. 

"Everything  comes  good  for  us  today, 
don't  it  mama?"  said  Halo  joyfully. 

"Yes,  dear,  it  seems  so,"  answered 
his  mother. 

A  fire  was  kindled  and  some  of  the 
fish  were  cleaned  and  broiled,  and  were 
much  relished  by  all,  when  they  came 
to  eat  their  lunch. 

To  make  the  day  quite  perfect  for 
Halo  and  his  mother,  there  was  a  letter 
from  his  papa  waiting  for  them  in  the 
office,  which  they  called  and  got  on  the 
way  home. 

A  few  mornings  after  the  day  spent 
in  the  field,  a  neighbor  man  came  to  the 
door  in  a  great  rage;  and  when  Lessie 
went  to  answer  his  call,  he  held  up  a 
large  dead  hen  and  said  angrily,  "Look 
here,  what  some  of  these  children  have 
done!" 

"No,  Brother  H-  ,"  answered  Lessie, 
"not   one  of   the    :hildren   here  would 
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have  hurt  your  chicken,  I  am  very 
sure!" 

"But  they  did!  I  know  they  did!" 
cried  the  man  hotly.  "Who  else  would 
have  done  it  but  these  good  for  nothing 
children?  I  tell  you  I  know  they  did  it, 
Mrs.  Ray!  and  it  is  a  very  costly  kind  of 
chicken,  I  would  not  have  parted  with 
this  hen  for  ever  so  much!  I  would  like 
to  pound  the  one  that  did  it!" 

"Well,  you  can't  do  that,"  answered 
Lessie.  "But  if  the  children  here  have 
killed  your  hen,  I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

The  children,  who  were  all  out  at  the 
barn  yard,  hearing  the  loud  and  angry 
tones  of  Brother  H — ,  came  running  to 
the  house  to  learn  what  was  the  matter. 

As  Lessie  questioned  them,  one  after 
another,  to  her  great  surprise,  six  year  old 
Eddie  frankly  owned  that  it  was  he  who 
had  killed  the  fine,  large  hen. 

"Why  Eddie!"  said  Lessie.  "What 
in  the  world  would  3'ou  kill  Brother 
H — 's  hen  for.^" 

"Well  we  didn't  want  her  scratching 
and  eating  in  our  beans  and  peas,  did 
we.''"  asked  Eddie,  innocently. 

"Was  she  in  our  garden?"  Lessie 
asked. 

"Yes  ma'am,  she  was,"  said  Eddie. 
"She  was  eating  away  at  the  peas,  and 
I  took  up  a  big  rock  and  dropped  it 
right  onto  her,  and  that  was  what  killed 
her." 

"Well,  Brother  H— ,"  said  Lessie, 
"I  told  you  if  one  of  these  children  had 
killed  your  hen  I  would  pay  you  for  it, 
and  I  will." 

"No  you  won't!"  said  Brother  H — , 
"I  don't  want  you  to.  That  little  rogue 
owns  up  so  bravel}',  I  don't  want  any 
pay  for  the  dead  hen,  and  I  don't  want 
to  thrash  him,  either.  I'll  go  home  and 
mend  the  break  in    my  chicken   fence." 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 
Some  of  Our  Young  Lamanite  Friends, 

Washakie,  Utah,  Jan.  31,  1903. 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Salt  Lake 
City : 
Dear  Editor: — It  may  be  a  source  of  in- 
terest to  the  little  patrons  of  the  Juve- 
nile Letter-Box,  whom  the  Lord  has 
blessed  with  intelligence,  and  beautiful 
white  skin  and  surrounded  with  every 
comfort  and  advantage  necessary  to  their 
becoming  what  it  was  intended  they 
should  become — little  helpers  to  each 
other,  bearers  of  each  other's  burdens, 
comforters  to  those  whom  sorrow  has 
bowed  down,  bringing  joy  and  gladness 
when  they  come  and  shedding  rays  of 
light  where  all  is  gloomy  darkness — to 
know  something  about  their  little  La- 
manite brothers  and  sisters.  The  Indian 
children,  or  children  of  nature,  do  not 
have  pretty  white  skin  like  most  of  us; 
but  they  have  jet  black  hair,  sparkling, 
eager  black  eyes,  and  half  sad,  half 
srhiling  countenances.  The  little  read- 
ers may  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Lord 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  is 
opening  a  way  for  these  little  dark  chil- 
dren to  become  intelligent  and  useful, 
that  they  may  redeem  themselves  by 
works  of  goodness  and  acts  of  kindness, 
and  merit  the  smiles  and  favor  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  With  this  object  in 
view,  I  requested  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  fourth  grade  of  our  school  to 
write  letters  to  some  of  their  friends.  I 
gave  them  no  instruction  as  to  contents, 
I  simply  wanted  to  test  their  originality 
and  knowledge  for  conveying  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  course  there  are  some  who 
are  farther  advanced,  doing  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  work,  who  write  exception- 
ally well,  are  quick  and  accurate  in  arith- 
metic, and  who  read  ina  way  that  would 
compare    favorably    with   many    white 
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students  in  the  same  grade;  but  the  fol- 
lowing letters  bear  the  names  and  ages 
of  the  students  who  have  had  an  aver- 
age of  four  years'  schooling.  Most  of 
them  will  complete  the  fourth  grade  this 
year. 

This  is  my  first  year  of  school  teach- 
ing at  Washakie,  and  I  have  become 
deeply  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Indians,  who  are  very  obedient  and 
kind.  I  have  a  membership  of  thirty- 
nine  students,  including  whites,  and  the 
ages  range  from  five  to  forty-eight  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.   H.    LiLLYWHITE. 


Washakie,  Jan.  29,  1903. 

Dear  Father: — I  am  going  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  today.  I  am  glad  in 
school  to  hear  from  you  that  you  are 
alive.  I  go  to  school  in  Washakie  dis- 
trict school,  and  I  feel  well  in  school, 
and  my  friends  write  me  especially  that 
they  are  well  in  school.  I  have  heard 
from  you,  I  am  always  glad.  My  friends 
and  I  are  very  happy.  This  all  I  know. 
Indians  all  well  now.  I  send  much  love 
to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Thomas  Pabawena,  Jr.,  15  years  old. 

Washakie,  Utah,  Jan.  29,  1903. 
Mr.  CharJcy  and  Jonad : 

Dear  Friends: — I  want  to  tell  you 
what  we  did  yesterday.  All  the  boys 
took  their  saddle  horses  and  chased 
rabbits.  The  school  boys  have  snow 
fights,  and  they  have  sleigh  rides,  and 
we  have  good  times.  The  snow  is  about 
four  inches  in  our  town.  Our  school 
teacher's  name  is  D.  H.  Lillywhite. 
His  home  is  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  think 
him  a  good  teacher.  He  is  very  kind 
to  us  in  our  day  school.  I  hope  we  have 
a  good  year,    immediately,   have  spring 


time  next  two  months.  VVe  have  about 
thirty-five  students  in  our  school.  This 
is  all  I  can  say.      I  will  close  now. 

Seth  Pubigee,  18  years  old. 


Dear  Friend  Morris: — I  am  very  glad 
I  can  write  to  you  this  afternoon,  and 
that  I  am  in  school  here  in  Washakie. 
In  Washakie  we  have  not  much  snow 
now,  and  the  school  boys  have  fight  with 
snowballs,  and  we  have  a  good  time  on 
February  22d,  we  dance  night  time.  I 
am  very  happy.  We  had  a  good  time 
when  all  the  boys  were  sleigh  riding  yes- 
terday afternoon,  and  all  the  boys  like 
to  have  a  snowball  fight.  I  like  to  come 
in  Sunday,  and  I  read  in  third  reader 
and  some  other  reader.  I  am  very  well 
now.  This  is  all  I  will  write  for  you 
this  time. 

Your  friend, 
Moroni  Limbimboo,  14  years  old. 


Washakie,  Jan.  24,  1903. 
Miss  Julia: 

Dear  Cousin: — I  will  today  write  you 
a  few  lines.  I  am  going  to  school  in 
Washakie.  My  teacher's  name  is  D.  H. 
Lillywhite.  Not  much  snow  in  Wash- 
akie. I  feel  good  all  time.  This  is  all  I 
will  write  this  time.  Hoping  you  are 
well. 

Lizzie  Pabawena,  13  years  old. 


/  An  Interesting  Trip. 

Weston,  Idaho. 

Last  summer  my  papa  took  grandma, 
mama  and  us  children  to  Soda  Springs 
and  Bear  Lake.  We  saw  and  went 
through  the  Ice  Cave,  and  had  a  boat 
ride  on  the  lake  and  a  bath  in  it  on 
the  Twenty-fourth  of  July.  My  papa  is 
making  me  a  present  of  the  Juvenile 
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Instructor  this  year.  I  am  eight  years 
old  and  was  baptized  in  the  Logan  Tem- 
ple. 

Allen  Fifield. 


Little  Lucile's  Grandparents. 

Parowan,  Iron  Co.,  Utah. 

I  once  knew  a  little  lassie 

Who  had  grandparents  nine; 
Another  such  coincidence 

It  would  be  hard  to  find.   ^ 
William  one  and  William  two, 

Then  comes  Charles  and  then  comes  New. 
Mary  Ann  and  Sarah  Ann, 

Two  Sarahs  more  we  find, 
And  then  we  must  have  Clarissa, 

To  make  it  number  nine. 
And  now  we  look  again — 

Uncles  and  aunts,  three  times  ten. 

This  piece  was  composed  by  Brother 
Hols  when  I  was  two  years  old.  He 
was  a  good  old  man,  but  is  now  dead.  I 
was  eight  years  old  last  August  and 
was  baptized  on  my  birthday.  Three 
of  my  great-grandparents  have  died 
lately,  so  now  I  have  only  six  grand- 
parents living,  but  I  am  very  thankful 
for  them  and  love  them  very  much. 
Grandpa  Whitney  was  the  first  child  of 
our  people  born  in  Parowan,  and  they 
named  him  New. 

Your  little  friend, 

LuciLE  Adams. 


WHEN  BEDTIME  COMES. 

Just  when  I'm  having  such  good  times,- 

I  never  had  before. 
With  all  my  playthings  spread  around 

On  table,  chairs  and  floor; 
When  it's  dusk  behind  the  sofa  back 

And  black  dark  under  the  stair. 
And  I  wonder  what  strange  animals 

Perhaps  are  lurking  there; 
And  think  I'll  go  a  hunting  them, 

And  begin  to  clean  my  gun, 
Then  mama  shuts  her  book  and  says, 

"It's  bedtime,  son." 


Outside  the  window  by  my  crib 

I  see  the  sky  all  red. 
Where  the  Door  old  sun,  like  me,  I  s'pose. 

Has  been  carried  off  to  bed. 
He  never  sees  the  fireflies  dance. 

Or  hears  the  whippoorwill; 
He  never  sees  the  rockets  dart 

Straight  up  from  Signal  Hill; 
He  never  sees  the  wee  star  eyes 

Wink  open,  one  by  one. 
I  wonder  now  who  says  to  him, 

"It's  bedtime,  sun?" 

Youth 's  Companion. 

0 

NAMING  THE  BABY. 

They  talked  of  Medora,  Aurora,  and  Flora, 

Of    Mabel,  and    Marcia,   and   Mildred,  and 
May; 
Debated  the  question  of  Helen,  Honora, 

Clarissa,  Camilla,  and  Phyllis  and  Fay. 
They  thought  of  Marcella,   Estella  and  Bella; 

Considered  Cecilia,  Jeannette  and  Eiline; 
Alicia,  Adelia,  Annetta,  Arabella, 

And  Ethel  and  Eunice, jHortense  and  Irene. 
One  liked  Theodora,  another  Leonora; 

Some  argued  for  Edith  and  some  for  Elaine, 
For  Madeline,  Adeline,  Lily  and  Lora; 

And  then,  after  all,  they  decided  on  Jane. 

Selected. 


SMILES. 

"Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  self-made  man.  I 
began  life  a  barefooted  boy!"  The 
other  man:  "Well,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  I  wasn't  born  with  shoes  on; 
either." 

Another  one.  "I  owe  ever}'thing  to 
my  wife.  It  was  she  who  made  me  what 
I  am!"  Some  one  else:  "I  am  sorry 
for  her;  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
work." 

Little  Girl  (to  Proud  Grandfather) — 
Granddad,  didn't  somebody  say  that  our 
ancestors  were  monkeys.? 

Proud  Grandfather — Yes,  Pussy;  why 
do  you  ask.' 

Little  Girl— ^'Cos  it's  nonesense.  Some 
day  I'll  marry,  and  be  an  ancestor;  but  I 
won't  be  a  monkey. 


Those 
Tired 
Eyes. 


Headache  or  any  irreg- 
ularity of  vision  call  for 
instant  attention. 


Establlslied  1W2. 


Come  to  us  for  exami- 
nation. We'll  give  you 
the  proper  glasses  if  you 
need  them.  If  you  don't 
it  will  cost  you  nothing, 


e  main   st> 
op  .  z.  c.  w .  I. 


John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


tieczjeleps  and 
OptieiaQs. 


JITST  RECEIVED  OUR  NEW 
SPRING  LINE  OF 


6o-CaFts  and  Baby  CaFFiages. 


150  Different  Styles.  Prices  from  $3.00  to  $25.00 
Cash  or  Credit. 

P.  W.  Madsen's  Furniture  and  Carpet  Store, 

51  to  57  E.  1st  South  St. 


OUR  GREAT  TWO  FOR  ONE  SALE! 
or  SO«/o  off. 

We  will  give  you  two  articles  for  one  price  or  one 
article  at  half  price. 

35doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  $1.00,  for 50c 

26  doz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  Mc,  for 4Bc 

20aoz.  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  75c,  for 37'/4c 

25  doz .  assorted  soft  shirts,  worth  50c.  for 25c 

100  doz.  assorted  Neckties,  worth  from  lOe  to  76c  for 

HALF  PPIOE. 
to  doz.  Ladles'  and  Gents'  Gloves,  worth  25c  to  60c  for 

HALF  PKICE. 

ALL  OVERCOATS  2SYo  OFF. 

We  keep  a  full  line  of  knit  garments  from  90c  to 
$2.00.  Ready  made  clothing  and  suits  made  to  order 
from  the  celebrated  rrovo  cloths  or  eastern  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


36  Main  Street, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


i^m^ 


m.kstM«:  _ 
Sill  ®iuir  IMnswliicte 


ESTEY  ORGANS 


LEAD    THE    WORLD. 


350,000 
in  Use. 


eSJ^^j^ 


If  you  need  a  new  Organ  for  your  Meeting- 
House,  Write  us. 

We'll  take  your  old  Organ  in  Exchange  and 
take  tlie  Balance  in  Easy  Payments. 

SOLD    ONLY    BY 

DAYNES  MUSIC  CO. 

The  Leading  Music   Dealers. 

74  Main  St.  Box  D. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


EVERYTHING   KNOWH  IN  IBUSIC. 


FREE    CATALOGUES. 


ANDREWS' 

School  Deilu,  Chureh  Seating,   Opera  Chairs, 
Church  Furniture. 


-Write  Us  for  Prices,  Ktc- 


H.  DINWOODEY 


PUKNITCRE     COMPANY. 

Salt  Lake  City,      -     -     -     Utah. 


Thpee  Mights 

BEGINNING  j 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  2    I 

Matlnee.Saturday  at  2 :15  p.m. 

Mr.  George  Wcssells 
in  a  beautiful  pro- 
duction of 


GRAND  THEATRE 

JONES  <i  HAMMER,  Mgrs. 


PIUCES:  Night  iSC  50c  7oc.    Matinee  25c 

CONFERENCE  ATTRACTIONS. 


ThPee  flights 

BEGINNING 

MONDAY,     APRIL    6.^ 

Matinee,  Wednesday  at  .s  p.m. 

Count   Leo   Tolstoi's 
masterpiece 


"East  Ityone 


?' 


'^ResaFFeetioD" 


The  Itattef-day  Saints^ 
Dniversity, 

SKLT     L.RK.m     CITV.     VJTHH, 

WITH  new  buildings,  fine  equipments,  mod- 
ern methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical 
training  in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kin- 
dergarten teaching  and  domestic  science 
courses,  aims  to  realize  for  its  patrons  the  best  of 
modern  educational  ideals.  The  instruction  in 
special  branches  such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiol- 
ogy, dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is 
given  by  actual  practice  under  experienced  spec- 
ialists. The  laboratories  afford  good  facilities  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology;  and  the  regular 
class  work  in  languages,  history,  mathematics, 
civics  and  theology  is  of  the  best  quality,  with 
a6le  and  progressive  teachers.  The  L,.  D.  S. 
BUSINESS  COLIvEGE  leads  all  others  in  the 
West,open  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.  You 
can  enter  now  for  a  thorough  business  education, 
preparing  you  for  a  position  in  practical  telegra- 
phy (railroad  system),  standard  shorthand  by  a 
new  method,  touch  typewriting,  book-keeping 
and  banking.  We  shall  be  gratified  to  have  the 
friends  o'f  education  visit  the  institution.  Inter- 
esting descriptive  pamphlets  will  be  sent  free. 

New  classes  organized .     Eighth  grade  graduates 
and  others  can  enter. 

This  record  of  growth  tells  its  own  story : 

Year  Ending  June,  1900    467  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1901 6R6  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1902 1136  Students. 

Jp  to  January  1,  190.S,  oyerl,200  Students. 


LAKE  1  IlLnl  KLcSmq. 

CONFERENCE  ATTRACTIONS. 


Monday  and  Tuesday 
Apfil  6,  7, 

OUR  NEW  MINISTER 


DENMAN  THOMPSON  and  GEO.  W.  RYEK, 
Authors  of  "The  Old  Homestead." 


Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
Aprils,  9,  10,  11. 

NANCE   O'NEIL, 

IN  EEPERTOIKE. 


Seats  reserved  for  out-of-town  patrons  by 
wire  or  letter. 


